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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide 





Your father has always expected 


But not necessarily on 
Father's Day. The one day of 
each year your father has 
graciously accepted what- 
ever you've presented to 
him, be it a tie, a box of golf 
balls or a mere excuse. 

Which brings us to this 
Father's Day and an oppor- 
tunity to do something 
unprecedented. 


great things from you. 


Give him the Braun 
shaver. The gift that will go 
beyond his expectations 
not only on Sunday but will 
continue to do so 365 days 
of the year. 

Quite a promise. Quite a 


demonstration of engineering. 


Note its thin profile. 
Designed to fit the face as 
comfortably as the hand. 


The rubber knobs on 
its grip actually quiet motor 
noise as well as provide a 
firm hold. 

And its unique foil is ultra- 
thin and platinum-coated to 
help provide a smoother, 
closer shave. 

Braun's rechargeable 
shavers even charge in an 
hour instead of twenty-four 





and perform equally well 
with or without a cord. 

All of which have made 
Braun the best-selling foil 
shaver in the world. 

And according to fathers 


everywhere, the best gift. 


Designed to perform better. 
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COVER: An explosion of 36 
people power convulses 
China as a crackdown looms 


As more than a million citizens take to the 
streets demanding democratic reforms, officials 
move to put down the embarrassing challenge to 
their authority. » Survivors of the Cultural 
Revolution reflect on the current unrest. 

> Soviet officials wryly cast the best light on 
Gorbachev’s upstaged mission. 























NATION: Prison overcrowding forces 28 
authorities to turn criminals loose; Bush’s 
crime message promises little relief 

The President proposes constructing more federal lockups, but the 
real problem is state and local building. » Congress admits its new 
ethics rules are discouraging people from taking federal office— 
and the “ethics monster” turns on Congress itself. » A paradox for 
Western boosterism: Denver voters approve a mammoth modern 
airport, but Seattle citizens put limits on downtown. 


AM CAMPBELL 














ENVIRONMENT: Yellowstone 94 
recovers from the fires of 1988, but a 
debate still rages about the park’s future 
The conflagration was devastating to the area’s tourist industry and 
thus stirred protests against the Park Service’s long-established 
policy of letting natural fires burn. In response, the Government 
has decreed that all this summer’s blazes will be strenuously 
suppressed. But environmentalists insist that such human 
intervention threatens the natural cycle of forest renewal. 
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EDUCATION: In 
search of an 
agenda 

At first, educators praised his 
genial style; now Education 
Secretary Lauro Cavazos is 
being criticized for inaction, 
lack of focus and political 
naiveté. A TIME report card. 
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BUSINESS: Congress prepares what 

may be the most extensive—and 
embarrassing—examination of 

the IRS since Watergate 

A yearlong probe has unearthed evidence of alleged wrongdoing 
by high-level Internal Revenue Service officials in the past five 
years and an attempted cover-up by the agency's image- 
conscious leaders. » The cable-television industry faces fiercer 
competition. » Computer genius Seymour Cray breaks away 


from the company he founded, 








PRESS: TV Guide 
gets a Rupert 
Murdoch revamp 
Last fall the tabloid 

specialist bought America’s 
leading TV magazine. Now 
horoscopes and celebrity fluff 
are tarting up a longtime 
industry watchdog. 


81 





BOOKS: Le Carré 
hits his old pace ina 
taut new thriller 

The Russia House mixes 
spying and glasnost, 
commanding suspense and a 
treatise on our times. 

> Primo Levi's essays distill a 
mind of rare quality. 
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48 World 


17 Letters 77 Technology 93 People 
20 Critics’ Choice 64 Science 77 Milestones 96 Essay 
22 American Ideas 65 Law 87 Music 





INTERVIEW: Keep 
the nukes, says 
NATO chief Galvin 
The Supreme Commander of 
Western forces argues that 
despite Soviet peace initiatives, 
the U.S. should resist the urge 
to remove nuclear weapons 
from Europe. 


78 


SHOW BIZ: Indiana 
Jones is back—and 
better than ever 

Two roguish stars, Harrison 
Ford and Sean Connery, 
shine as the Jones boys in the 
latest of George Lucas’ 
crusading adventures, kicking 
off this summer of sequels. 
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FOOD: An Italian 
cook stresses 
the basics 

With her best-selling books 
and private cooking lessons 
in her Venetian kitchen, 
Marcella Hazan makes 

the case for food that 
“matters.” 


Cover: 
Photograph by 
Chris Niedenthal 
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A Healthier, Happier, 
More Confident You! 


Now COOKING LIGHT Maga- 
zine can help you put more vitality into 
everything you do. It turns scientific, 
ground-breaking data into life- 
enriching, life-saving guidelines you 
and your family can live by. 

You eat better, yet give up nothing 
with scrumptious new recipes. New 
ways to make it and bake it...lighter, 
tastier, healthier—with less fat, 
cholesterol and calories than you ever 
dreamed possible! 


Subscribe now and save $4.50 
off the newsstand price! 
1 year (6 issues) only $9.00. 


Call toll-free at 1-800-243-8430! 


CQDKING LIGHT. 


P.O. Box 830549 
Birmingham, Alabama 35283 


This offer is limited to new subscribers and good in the continen 
tal U.S. only. Subscribers outside the continental U.S., | year 
$18.00. Please allow 6-8 weeks for shipment of first issue 





| Tosca LaBoy, Katharine K. MoMevin, Barhars Milberg 














THE LIFESTYLE RESOUR 
A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 








his handsome digital-analog chronometer 

will swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), 
fly with you, calculate your speed, wake you in 
the morning, and tell you the day and date. If 
you're overseas, keep the digital timekeeper on 
home time, and adjust the analog hands to the 
new time. If you like, a push of a button will 
convert the digital display to 24-hour timekeep- 
ing, to conform to European standards. All 
functions—digital and analog timekeeping, 
calendar, alarm, chronometer and tachyme- 
ter—are powered by a highly accurate elec- 
tronic quartz movement. The analog hands and 








hour markers are luminous, The stopwatch 
times to ‘oth of a second, and the rotating 
bezel can be used for such practical matters 
as telling you when the parking meter will 
need another quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. 
#1051 Teflon coated durable black matte 
anodized stainless steel; #1061 Stainless steel 
and gold- plated. 


PICREDIT CARD ORDERS. 800-872- 5200 — ctiouns oxy 


If you prefer, mail check ¢ or credit card number THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
with expiration date and authorized signature. DEPT. TIMEQ59: 


Please include $39.95 plus $6.95 (for UPS/ - ‘ 
insurance) for each watch along with its item 921 EASTWIND DRIVE 
number. Black matte #1051; Stainless steel and SUITE 114 














gold-plated #1061. 30-day return privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


GRAY CLOUDS 


The American economy is threat- 
ened by a labor pool which lacks 
basic skills and is increasingly 

unprepared for entry-level jobs. | 
Statistics depict the crisis: 


merican business is starving for quali- 

fied workers. From New York to Seattle 

the story is the same: Young adults 
come out of schools without the skills they 
need to get jobs and keep them. The looming 
crisis in the American educational system is 


C Nearly one million youth drop 
out of school each year 

C17 out of 10 high school students 
can't write a basic letter seeking | 
employment or information 

C3 out of 5 twenty-year-olds 
cannot add up their own lunch bill 

CD Dropout rates of many urban 
schools are 50% or more | 
C) 1 out of every 8 seventeen- 
year-olds is functionally illiterate 
7 82% of all colleges and univer- 
sities must now offer remedial 
training for students lacking basic 
skills 





reported in the press daily. And there is a 
growing consensus that something must be 
done...now...if we are to keep our competi- 
tive advantage and have a workforce prepared 
for the demands of the future. 










MEDICAL ASST—For 
Prachhioner'’s 
Negotuatste 


Partner in general 
Private NW area $B.F ‘ 
PO Box 6708 “ 


RECEPT SECRETARY~Team player { 
travel agency Good commumecations > 





Benefits Mid teens Call Mon-Fii 9-5 
1099 
eubeaeen o~ - = 
ALES PERSON —Consurner retail sales 
t fowntown office Must have 
ence techmcally onented Good 





eis, Salary open, level of ex nce 


| SILVER LINING 


But not all is gloomy. South 
Carolina, for example, has begun a 
collaborative effort for restructur- 
ing education and in five years has 
accomplished these results: 


| (The number of students scoring 
above the national average in basic 
skills increased by 18% 
] SAT scores increased 40 points— 
the largest gain in the nation 
C Daily absenteeism dropped 
25%, truancy declined 33%, and, 
despite higher academic standards, 
the dropout rate declined 
(Advanced placement enroll- 
ments went up 250%—twice the 
national rate 
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OPERATORS-FT & PT. Downtown location 
Pleasant personality Must be available 
weekends 
re 





DATA ENTRY-Accounts Payable, Small re 
estate Company in southwest area. WT County 
PO. Box 0853 
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CLE D SREY 
CLERICAL—Do you need to work immed 
ately? 10 tong term clerical positrons 

, available without typing in downtown are 
Call Clark M-F 830-500. 084.9777 - 





The Disappearing Quality of the 


‘US.WORKFORCE 


What can we doto save it? 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 











If there aren't enough people 
learning these skills, 


where will we get 
the people to learn these? 


The truth is, American business won't have much of a 
future without a well-educated, well-trained work foree—and Department 
of Labor projections are not reassuring. 

The school drop-out rate may rise above 50% in some cities, and the 
number of functional illiterates could increase to more than 23 million, 
all at a time when entry-level jobs will demand more education, better 
reading ability and greater technical skills. 

Fortunately, the National Alliance of Business is helping to stem these 
dangerous trends by forging partnerships among business, education and 
community leaders. Those groups then create programs that encourage 

young people to stay in school. They set up job training centers, and they 
form desperately needed advisory councils, 

IBM, along with other cor porations, is proud to support the efforts of 
the NAB, because when more young people have a better future, 
business has a better future, too. 





Need free information on partnerships and how to get started? Call or write the National 
Alliance of Business, Communications Department, 1201 New York Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 289-2843 
© Copynght IBM Corporation 1989. Statistical Sources: National Governors Association and the US. Department of Education 











Business has testified to the disap- 
pearing quality of our workforce: 


C Last year, 44% of all those 
who applied for jobs at the 
headquarters of PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE were unable to read 
at the 9th grade level. 

C MICHIGAN BELL reports that 
only 2 out of every 15 applicants for 
Clerical positions can successfully 
complete the required written and 
typing tests. 

C) MOTOROLA has found that 80% 
of its applicants cannot pass a 
simple 7th grade English compre- 
hension or Sth grade math test. 

C At the NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, only 20% of those tak- 
ing the operator's test pass. 
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The problem is clear, but exceedingly complex: Ata 
time when even more skilled workers are needed and the 
number of young people is declining, students are graduat- 
ing from high school with less and less ability to function in 
the workplace —if they graduate at all. 

It is estimated that by 1995, 14 million Americans will 
be unprepared for the jobs that are available. “This loss of 
labor will do more long-range damage to the American 
economy than the budget deficit we hear so much about,” 
says John Heldrich, Vice President, Administration, 
Johnson & Johnson. 

The plain truth is that America is stumbling toward 
the 21st century with a school system mired in the 19th 
century that's designed for a totally different workplace and 
social conditions. Our schools are dealing with very different 
students today and are shouldering a variety of new respon- 
sibilities and problems. “In the past, our economy and our 
workplace could accommodate school dropouts. That is no 
longer true. Our future clearly depends on educating all our 
youth and providing them with a smooth transition into the 
workforce,” explains John Ong, Chairman of BFGoodrich. 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS AGREE 


Educators, too, are vividly aware of the problems. Mary 
Hatwood Futrell, President of the National Education 
Association, has noted that “educators, business leaders and 
researchers agree that America’s schools need fundamental 
restructuring... If America’s future workforce must function 
differently than in the past, logic dictates that the education 
of that workforce must be different as well.” 

The relationship of education to work cannot be 
minimized. Looking forward, from 1986 to the year 2000, 
the number of service-producing jobs will increase approxi- 
mately 25%. However, the U.S. workforce will have grown 
only some 15%. The disparity is further complicated by the 
fact that a growing proportion of new jobs will require 
higher-level skills. Meanwhile, the number of youngsters 
exchanging their graduation caps for a career will decrease. 
Business will compete for highly skilled workers among 
fewer qualified prospects. And those without basic skills will 
become frustrated, confused and, more than likely, unem- 
ployable. “We are facing a very serious situation,” explains 
Robert Forney, Executive Vice President at DuPont. “What 
business needs and what applicants are capable of doing 
are quickly becoming worlds apart. This could spell trouble 
for America.” 

Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole agrees: “Due to 
a shrinking pool of available workers, there is no longer a 
surplus from which business can select employees. American 
business must step in and help secure the future of their own 
companies and, ultimately, the quality of life in America.” 


IF EDUCATION FAILS, SO DOES THE 
NATION 


The restructuring of our education system must be a priority 
on America's agenda. Restructuring includes school-based 
management, accountability for performance, changes in 










“BUSINESS LEADER- 
SHIP MUST TAKE A 
MORE ACTIVE ROLE 
IN IMPLEMENTING AN 
EFFECTIVE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION REFORM 
PROGRAM. WE HAVE 
A CONSIDERABLE 
STAKEIN EDUCATION, 
SINCE ITS SUCCESS 

IS A PRINCIPAL 
FACTOR SHAPING 
THE CHARACTER OF 
THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR FUTURE 
WORKFORCE.” 

John Carter, President & CEO 


The Equitable 
Financial Companies 








This is some of the most productive 
land in the country. It is Dinetah, The Land of The People, the Navajo People. 


It is wild and beautiful. And harsh. 
Growing corn in this land also grows character in The People. They know about husbanding 
resources carefully, and about hard work. Their skilled hands make beautiful rugs and jewelry. 


They also make intricate electronic assemblies. 

About 400 Navajo workers and managers in Fort Defiance, Arizona, are building upon a partner- 
ship with General Dynamics that stretches back twenty years. 

Year after year, our Navajo-made electronics have proven to be first-rate. Our Navajo workers have 
proven to be able and dedicated. And our Navajo plant has proven to be profitable, for us and for the Navajos. 

In 1989 we will open our second plant on Navajo land, employing nearly 200 more Native 
American workers. The land of the Navajo may look wild and harsh. 

But for business, it is some of the most productive GENERAL DYNAMICS 
land in the country. A Strong Company For A Strong Country 











Cities and states that have begun to 
restructure education: 


DETROIT: In Detroit's recent school 
board election, business played a 
crucial role by providing vocal and 
financial support to elect four edu- 
cation reform candidates. 


MILWAUKEE: After years of local and 
State reports on education issues, 
several of Milwaukee's business 
leaders have founded and funded 
The Greater Milwaukee Education 
Trust, a new Civic partnership 
focused on education reform. 


MINNESOTA: The Minnesota Busi- 
ness Partnership and Governor 
Perpich have been two critical 
leaders in the promotion of such 
educational restructuring measures 
as choice, school-site manage- 
ment, and statewide education 
assessment. 


CHICAGO: After a determined lobby- 
ing effort by several of Chicago's 
corporate leaders, the state legisla- 
ture passed an education reform 
act which established a new city 
school board and local councils in 
all 595 Chicago public schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Through the lead- 
ership of then Governor Riley and 
support from business leadership, 
South Carolina has become a 
model for state-wide education 
reform including institutionalizing 
business participation in education 
planning and oversight. 


BOSTON: The business community 
and the school system have signed 
Boston Compact Il, a business/ 
education partnership agreement 
with new goals for restructuring 
and a formal oversight process. 
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curriculum, and combining education with social services. 
Thankfully, the sentiment seems to be waning that educa- 
tion is solely the problem of those who teach. The hard 
reality is that all Americans are directly affected by the 
quality of our public education system. Jim Duffy, President 
of Communications for Cap Cities/ABC, attests that “the 
greatest asset of any nation is its human resources. We are 
now facing a human resource crisis in America, and it will be 
people, not machines, that will spell the difference between 
success and failure.” Failure in our education process will cast 
America with an overextended public assistance program, 
a stunted economy, and, hence, a very different lifestyle 

for all. There is a need for everyone to become involved 

in change—not just business and schools, but politicians, 


parents, community leaders, unions, the media, and citizens. 


“There is too much to be done and far too much at stake for 
anyone to point fingers or to say the buck stops there. The 
buck must stop at everyone's door. No one should be exempt 
from participation,” declares William Kolberg, President, 
National Alliance of Business. 


“IF YOU THINK EDUCATION IS 
EXPENSIVE, TRY IGNORANCE” 


Wise words from the President of Harvard University, Derek 
Bok. America’s elementary and secondary education enter- 
prise is a $185 billion a year business, representing about 
4.1% of our gross national product. The fact is instead of 
paying for our education system once, we're paying for it 
three times—through our public schools, remedial educa- 
tion programs, and public and private basic skills training 
programs. That doesn't make good business sense. 

America must face two pressing questions in its quest 
to restructure and improve our public school system: who 
is responsible for spearheading the movement, and how do 
we begin? Answers to these questions vary widely, but the 
general consensus is that no one group or sector can be solely 
responsible, nor is there one correct way to begin the 
process. Peter McWalters, Rochester, N.Y. Superintendent 
of Schools, has pointed out that “The vision of a totally 
educated population and responsibility to achieve it must be 
shared by everyone. The road to education reform is not 
clearly marked, never easy, and sometimes hazardous. Yet 
the destination is definitely worth the cost.” 


A ROLE FOR EVERYONE 


Involvement from educators is critical if education restruc- 
turing is to occur. But there is a role in education reform for 
everyone —citizens, politicians, parents, managers, CEOs 
and their employees in businesses large and small. “Small 
business can and must play a powerful role in improving 
education,” says John Sloan, President of National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business. “The products of the local 
school system are future employees of small business as well 
as being future consumers.” Organizations such as our local 
chambers of commerce, civic organizations, and private 
industry councils (PICs) also have a role to play in creating 
change. Jack Klepinger, Chairman of the National Associa- 





America has taken three main steps 
toward education reform. Components 
of each step are shown below: 


STEP 1. PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 
+ National reports 
* National, state, local task 
forces study problems 
Minimal business involvement. 


STEP 2. INITIAL ACTIONS 
+ New state legislation 
* New programs to address 
problems 
* Increase in adopt-a-school, 
tutoring and mentoring 
programs 
* Increase graduation 
requirements 
Increasing involvement by indi- 
vidual business. 


STEP 3. RESTRUCTURING 
* Collaborative effort 
* New civic partnerships to 
reshape education at state 
and local levels 
* Innovative initiatives in 
local systems 
* Involves school-based man- 
agement, curriculum 
changes, accountability 
Requires substantial business ‘ 
involvement 
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| INVESTMENT IS ONE THAT MATURES OVER TIME. 
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“A great investment is also one that is protected, and one that will achieve 
great results. Your child’s education should be one of those investments. 

That’s why I believe in Incentive Life™ from The Equitable. 

It’s a life insurance policy combined with a cash accumulation program. 
So you can protect your family and earn money at the same time. 

You can choose from among seven investment strategies ranging from 
Guaranteed Interest to a High Yield Portfolio. 

The flexibility of our premiums, benefits and investment choices allows 
you to modify your portfolio according to your changing financial needs and 
fluctuating markets. Taking advantage of plans such as these can help you 
realize the dream of putting your child through college.” 

Incentive Life*discussed here by one of our Southern agents, is only one 
of many options on how to pay for your children’s education. It’s available 
from thousands of Equitable agents all across the country and is just one of 
the great plans we have for you. TI 

For more information on our Education EQUITABLE 
Funding Program, write “Great Plans; The Fi inancial Companies 
Equitable, 787 Seventh Avenue, 39M, N.Y., — We Have Great PLANs ForYou. 
NY 10019. 

*Incentive Life (Flexible Premium Variable Life Insurance) is issued by Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company, N.Y., NY. a wholly-owned subsidiary of The Equitable 


, 2 uO ling mor y 
and is available by prospectus detailing charges and expenses. Read the prospectus carefully before pure hasing a policy or sending money. Not available in all states 


© 1988 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N_Y., NY 





_ TAKING A TEST 





Will Your Child Make The Grade? 


Can you answer the following about 
your child in your school system? 


1. Will your child be the 1 in 4 who 
drops out of school? Or the 1 in 2 
if you live in an urban area? 

2. Will your child have a core 
curriculum in high school which 
provides basic skills in English, 
math, history, and science? 

3. Will your child be the 1 in 8 
who is functionally illiterate even 
with a high school diploma? 

4. Will your child be getting infor- 
mation in school about available 
jobs in your city, town, or region? 
5. Will your child, if not going on to 
college, be prepared to enter the 
workforce after high school with 
basic skills, a work ethic, and the 
motivation to succeed? 


How Does Your School System 
Stack Up? 


Answer the following questions 
about your school system: 


1. What is your school system's 
dropout rate and attendance rate? 
2. What is the total budget for your 
school system, and who controls 
how the money is spent? 

3. Who sets the guidelines for 
curriculum in your system? 

4. Does your school system require 
four years of English, and three 
years of history, math, and science 
in order to graduate? 

5. Does your school system offer 
any school-to-work transition 
programs for students not going on 
to college? 
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tion of Private Industry Councils, reinforces this view: “PICs 
have a head start on collaborations. They have representa- 
tion from the various community sectors and a vested 
interest in issues concerning our workforce.” 


BUSINESS’S ROLE 


Business does bring much more to the table of business/ 
education partnerships than an interest in the products of 
the system. Business brings resources and expertise in the 
areas of planning, management, restructuring, budgeting 
and accountability. 

Perhaps the least noted or least understood of the 
efforts to reshape the schools is the role that business can 
play. To date, the course of business involvement with 
education has largely been through tutoring programs and 
financial contributions. Only recently has business begun to 
engage in long-term efforts that have helped to bring 
fundamental changes to school systems. 


THE COMFORT ZONE 


Business/education partnerships are making headway in 
many communities. But it is restructuring that can ultimately 
bring systemic change —changes in state and local policy 
which alter the way our education systems operate. Restruc- 
turing is complex; it requires the utmost in collaboration and 
time, yet it is the vehicle which can provide us with a new 
and improved education system. 

Business has a major role to play in restructuring, but 
it must do its homework. Several business partnerships have 
begun as adopt-a-schools or tutoring programs which began 
to develop an involvement for business. These “feel good 
partnerships” as David Kearns of Xerox has dubbed them, 
have sparked business’ curiosity and have fanned an interest 
to do more. Attending school board meetings, visiting 
schools to see how education operates, and studying educa- 
tion issues helps to build business's comfort zone. As busi- 
nesses have become acquainted and more comfortable with 
schools and their environment, they have been able to 
provide more assistance and involvement. As initial part- 
nerships have begun to reap benefits, educators are also 
pursuing partners and coalitions. In Dade County Florida, 
Superintendent of Schools Joe Fernandez has sought out 
coalitions and local chambers of commerce. He is no longer 
an invited guest at the Greater Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce; he now sits on its policy and planning committee. 
Education there has become part of the business program 
and a factor in economic development efforts. As a parallel, 
business people will need to participate in school organiza- 
tions such as school boards and advisory councils. This cross 
pollination can have far reaching advantages. 


BUSINESS’S UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 


John Murphy, Superintendent of Schools, Prince George's 
County, MD, has noted that “I cannot think of an area where 
business cannot help.” He has used business/education 
partnerships in a variety of unique ways. So have others. 








6. Is there any business involve- 
ment at your school? 

7. What are the performance stan- 
dards your school system has set 
for its students, teachers 

and principals? 


Holding Up The Bottom Line 
Consider this: 


1. Can you afford not to be 
involved in education? 





PASS OR FAIL 


These questions are intended to 
acquaint you with some of the 
issues involved in providing a 
quality education for all of our 
youth. You passed if you recog- 
nized or identified a need for your 
involvement in working toward 
education reform in America. 

If you want assistance or further 
information on getting involved, 
please contact the National 
Alliance of Business—See “Getting 
Started” for the details. 


FROM SEA TO SHINING S$ 
SUCCEED IS PART OF THE AM. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are quaranteed a particular freedom 
that is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in 
fact flows from it. 

You are guar anteed the freedom to succeed. 

You are free to dream your own m of success, 
to study, to work, to create and discove 
yourself and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company — Citicorp and Citibank fon rown to become 
by far the nation’s | 
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Whether you get to Know us as 
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get to know us better. 
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A recent study by the National Alliance 
of Business and another by the Rand 
Corporation have found common 
elements in successful business/ 
education collaboratives. The common 
denominators: 


(BUSINESS LEADERS WORKING 
TOGETHER to support education 
reform. 

(2 AN INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 
such as a private industry council 
or a chamber of commerce to 
orchestrate local business com- 
mitment and ensure continued 
involvement. 

(C0 JOINT ACTION AND DECISION- 
MAKING by educators, local elected 
Officials and business. One miss- 
ing element compromises chances 
for success. 

(J UNDERSTANDING OF THE EDU- 
CATION ISSUES by business to 
build a comfort zone. 

(1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN 
with measurable goals and peri- 
odic assessment. 

C BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL GOVERNANCE in order to 
support the lead role of educators. 
(TRUST among all parties 
involved. 

CZ ALONG-TERM COMMITMENT 
from those involved. 
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Business can help schools think through restructuring. 
According to P. Michael Timpane, President of Teachers’ 
College at Columbia University, “What business has learned 
for itself is consistent with school based management: you 
must push responsibility and accountability as far down in 
the system as you can. You must set clear standards, give 
resources to do the job, let them alone to do it, and then 
carefully monitor and evaluate what they've done.” There 
are management skills business can share with educators. In 
addition, knowledge of strategic planning, budgeting, tech- 
nology and labor management relations are just a few areas 
in which business can contribute its expertise. Business has 
also assisted in such arenas as teacher and counselor 
development, physical plant improvements, publicity, and 
even teacher recruitment. Once business people have had 
the opportunity to participate in planning and analysis with 
educators, elected officials and parents, they have often 
been able to bring about changes in state laws on behalf of 
the schools. As John I. Rogers, speaker pro tempore of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives, put it, “our busi- 
ness community didn’t just watch the sausage being made, 
they were willing to get in and do some of the grinding 
themselves.” 


NATIONAL COMMITMENT... 
NATIONAL GOALS 


“Motivating all students to stay in school, providing all 
students with basic skills and the ability to think will require 


across the board restructuring and a system of accountability,” 


explains James Cannavino, President, Entry Systems Divi- 
sion, IBM and a Vice President for the Corporation. Most 
importantly, it will require all Americans to see themselves 
as stakeholders in education. President Bush, in pledging to 
make education a top priority of his Administration, has 
stated that “education is the key to our very competitiveness 
in the future as a nation and to our very soul as a people.” 
The time has come to make a commitment to education as 
ambitious and aggressive as John Kennedy's commitment to 
space exploration. The time has come for our national 
leaders to establish national education goals which would 
provide a framework from which state and local govern- 
ments—along with educators, business, and parents—can 
develop plans for action and establish systems of measure- 
ment and incentives for success. 


AGENDA FOR ACTION 


The business community, in programs and policy efforts 
such as those cited here, is helping to make the crisis in 
education an issue of first rank. “We're spinning our wheels 
if we work alone or through unilateral efforts,” says William 
Kolberg of NAB. “We must pool our smarts and pool our 
resources.” John Carter, CEO of The Equitable seconds the 
motion: “We must take an aggressive stance on an education 
reform program. It is vital to business, and it is imperative 
to our competitiveness as a nation.” John Clendenin, 
Chairman and CEO of BellSouth sums it up: “America’s 
fight for long-term competitiveness will be won or lost, notin 





The National Alliance of Business calls 
upon President Bush to lead governors, 
mayors, educators, business leaders, 
parents, and all citizens in developing 
national education goals. Goals 
should include: 


C) Reducing school dropout rates 

() Increasing attendance rates 

() Improving test scores and 
achievement levels 

C) Increasing parental participation 

(C) Ensuring that our nation’s youth 
graduate with the basic skills necessary 
to be successful in the workplace 


It is vital that the nation be charged to 
work together and act aggressively to 
meet ambitious goals. Our youth, our 
economy, our future is at risk. 











For Bill Demby, the difference means 
getting another shot. 





When Bill Demby was in Vietnam, he But then, a group of researchers dis- —_ is back. And some say, he hasn’t lost a 

used to dream of coming home and play- _ covered that a remarkable DuPont plastic _ step. 

ing a little basketball with the guys. could help make artificial limbs that were At DuPont, we make the things that 
A dream that all but died when he lost more resilient, more flexible, more like make a difference. 

both his legs to a Viet Cong rocket. life itself. 
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Better things for better living. 
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There are things you can do to get 
started. As an individual, you can 
contact your school system to learn 
about the ways you can be helpful— 
perhaps as a volunteer or by 
serving on an advisory committee. 
As a business person or corpo- 
ration, you can become a member 
of the National Alliance of Business 
and join the growing number of 
businesses who are concerned 
about education and our workforce. 
Either as an individual or as a 
business, you can make a difference. 


Special thanks to the advertisers whose 
support made this supplement possible. 
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the halls of Congress...not at the treaty table... not in 
the boardrooms around the world... but in America’s 
classrooms.” 

The problem is massive. There is no quick fix. No one 
can expect instant gratification. Yet everyone's interest is at 
heart: the young people who will become productive and 
educated citizens, the businesses who will employ them, and 
the country that will prosper asa result. It's not just business's 
concern, it's everyone's business...and we must begin now 
if we are to save the quality of the U.S. workforce. 





“WE'RE IN A WAR, BUT IT’S A WINNABLE WAR. 
IT'S WINNABLE BECAUSE OF THE INNATE 
TALENTS AND CAPABILITIES OF OUR YOUTH. 
IF WE SET THE RIGHT EXAMPLE, IF WE PROVIDE 
DISCIPLINE, SUPPORT, AND CHALLENGE, OUR 
YOUNG PEOPLE CAN COMPETE WITH ANYONE 
IN THE WORLD.” John Pepper, President, Procter & Gamble 





NAB AS A RESOURCE 


The National Alliance of Busi- 
ness stands ready to help. We have 
free information on business/ 
education partnerships, how to get 
started, and how to build a collabo- 
rative effort. 

CZ) The Fourth R-Workforce Readi- 
ness (Executive Summary—free) 
CJ The Compact Newsletter—(free) 
C Building A Comfort Zone: Busi- 
ness Involvement in Restructuring 
Education 

C) WorkAmerica—monthly publi- 
cation on workforce issues 

C) Who Will Do The Work: 

A Business Guide For Preparing 
Tomorrow's Workforce 








Copies of this supplement are available 
in bulk (free while supplies last). 


Call, write or fax your request on 
your letterhead to: 

National Alliance Of Business 
Communications Department 
1201 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 289-2888 

FAX (202) 289-1303 
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Letters 


FUSION OR ILLUSION? 


“How can sucha 
simple 
experiment 
produce 
something not 
previously 
discovered?” 


Toby Griffin, Erlanger, Ky. 


Sea “China's Angry Students 


IME 


Fusion or 
BSH 


a, 
ad 
How two obscure 
chemists stirred 
excitement - and 


outrage-in the 
scientific world 





Whether Utah’s Stanley Pons and 
Britain’s Martin Fleischmann achieved 
cold fusion in a jar or merely a storm ina 
teacup [SCIENCE, May 8], they abdicated 
their higher calling as scientists in favor of 
“media science,” a pseudoscientific fo- 
rum. Unfortunately, their proponents and 
opponents have decided to choose the 
same regrettable course. 

Julian W. Proctor 
Wexford, Pa. 


One can understand why an an- 
| nouncement by two unknown scientists 
that they had achieved fusion would gen- 
erate excitement. But why the expressions 
of outrage? Here are some reactions from 
modern scientists: 

How can chemists presume to know 
anything about atoms? 

How could anyone from Utah possi- 
bly discover anything? 

How dare these people compete for 
my funding? 

I was recently at an international sci- 





You diet. You lose. You falter. 

You gain it back. Maybe a bit more. 
Discouraged, you begin the cycle 
over, destined for rapid initial (and 
mostly water) weight loss, followed by 
a plateau...and the dieting blues. 


THE SECRET 
TO IDEAL 
WEIGHT 


aod way = — 

break this cycle is r 

aerobic exercise, the ; = 

key to lowering your 

“set point.” An active body wants 

to be slimmer. Plus physical activity burns 
calories while toning and firming. 


THE BEST EXERCISE 


NordicTrack duplicates the total body action 
of cross-country skiing, the world’s best exer- 
cise, and uses more muscles than jogging, 
biking, swimming or running—without risking 
joint injury or back problems. NordicTrack is 
for everyone who wants to reduce weight 
while increasing fitness. 


© 1989 NordicTrack A CML Company 


NOW..LOSE WEIGHT WITHOUT DIETING 


Burns More Calories 
Than Bikes And Rowers 


MORE 
NORDICTRACK 
BENEFITS 


With regular use of NordicTrack, 

you'll also feel better, have more 

energy, reduce tension, postpone aging 
symptoms and help prevent osteoporosis. 


Take your first step off the diet rollercoaster. 
Call today for free information on how you can 
achieve your fitness and weight-control goals. 


FREE BROCHURE 
AND VIDEO 


Noraic rack 


141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 


Call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888 


In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
Send free brochure Also tree video tape VHS BETA 




















BROTHER CHARLES 


“Brother Chases’ work is on the cuming 


“These topes meditate you!” 


“High-Tech Synchronicity 
doivers he axpenence wihout 
tol of talk.” 


— Omni Magazine 


HIGH-TECH MEDITATION 
IT DOESN'’T MATTER IF YOU THINK! 


STEREOPHONIC HOLODYNAMIC™ DOUBLE-CASSETTE ALBUMS 
if you're not using Synchronicity* soundtracks, you're either not interested in precision 
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(9 am to 7 pm EST) 
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any of excuses made as justification for 
acts of murder, rape and child abuse? 
Each person should be held responsible 
for his or her actions. 


entific conference on fusion, and these 
views (phrased somewhat differently) 
were prominent 
Theodore Rockwell 
Chevy Chase, Md Zeke Loretto 
Antioch, Calif. 
We know we can’t get something out 
of nothing, but human longing resurfaces 
again and again. The search for “virtually 
unlimited power” through fusion is a re- 
vival of man’s perennial dream of master- 
ing the superhuman 


Charles Krauthammer’s passionate 
response to the Central Park wilding at- 
tack is understandable. But I am dis- 
turbed by his refusal to accept the possi- 
bility of any broader cause behind the 
attackers’ moral anomie. He claims it is 
not economic deprivation, it is not social 
frustration, it is not political cynicism, it is 
not even psychological rage. It is, says 
Krauthammer, no more than mere anar- 
chy, by which he means an “excess of 
freedom.” An excess of freedom! These 
boys stalked and ambushed an innocent, 
unarmed woman, a stranger, beat her 
with rocks and lead pipes, brutally raped 
her and left her to die . .. merely because 
they were free to do so? This explanation 
is more chilling than the crime itself. 

Jeff Ewener 
Toronto 


Eugen Réder 
Leutkirch, West Germany 





How can such a simple experiment 
produce something not previously discov- 
ered? I am skeptical of the claims 

Toby Griffin 
Erlanger, Ky. 


In response to your report, I'd say that 
there’s inclusion of delusion with a profu- 
sion of confusion! 


Joseph M. Kosanovic 
Pittsburgh 


Central Park Gang Rape 


Your “Wilding in the Night,” describ- 
ing the attack on a young female jogger in 
Central Park [NATION, May 8], filled me 
with anger, rage and disgust. How long 
must law-abiding citizens endure the lit- 


As a 29-year-old black woman, I am 
enraged by the attack on the jogger in 
Central Park. This woman was not the 
victim of a few “misunderstood youths” 
but the prey of evil animals. Racism does 
exist, but it cannot be blamed for wilding 








sUsls 
OLYMPUS INFINITY 
SUPERZOOM. 


ITSSO 
AO) BERS O NNO? 
THIS IS THE ONLY 

S)1D) 593) Ge) 1B) a 
COMPARISON 
WE COULD MAKE. 


You've never seen anything quite like it 
There's never been anything like it. Not 
n SLR. Nota point and-shoot cam 


designed into a 35mm camera. Yet, it’s so 
anal so light, so easy to use, it can be held 
and even operated with just one hand 





1. In fact, it’s not even like put It has the world’s first built-in 
ting the two of them together autofocus 38mm to 105mm power 
The Olympus Infinity Super- zoom lens. That makes its telephoto 
Zoom just may have the most capability much greater, bringing 


*volutionary technologies ever your subject far closer, than any 


Genscher’s Tune 


Under pressure from its Foreign Min- 
ister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the West 
German government has at last started to 
stand up for its people instead of represent- 
ing American interests in NATO [WORLD, 
May 8]. I hope Americans don’t have to 
fight a war on their own soil to understand 
the German demand for disarmament 


F terature, in USA call t 





or drug abuse or teenage pregnancy. Why 
don’t these gang members use their brains 
to build for the future? 


Cheryl A. Tunstall 
Century City, Calif. 


Gudrun Bausch 
Filderstadt, West Germany 


For 40 years NATO has stood ready for 
war. Now, staring down the barrel of 
peace and disarmament for the first time, 
can’t it muster anything newer than its in- 
sistence on maintaining the status quo? 
Times have changed. Let us modernize 
strategic concepts, not the Lance missile. 


Timothy J. Gallagher 
Frickenhausen, West Germany 


News a la Sununu 
White House chief of staff John Su- 


nunu complained that the media ignored 
the news that three-fourths of the oil in | 








other 35mm compact zoom camera 

Not only that, the viewfinder zooms 
too, right along with the lens. So you 
always see just what the camera is seeing 
And because there's an entirely new kind 
of optical system at work here, your image 
won't be blacked out when you press the 
shutter, something that happens every 





the Exxon Valdez was not spilled [NA- 
TION, May 1]. He should have added that 
the press also regularly fails to report the 
number of people who are not murdered 
He thinks positively in a negative fashion 


Seymour Gothelf 


Floral Park, N_Y. 


Bad Grades and Abuse 


I read with horror that some children 
are beaten when they bring home a less 
than satisfactory report card [BEHAVIOR, 

| May 1). Parents should remember that 
problems in school often begin at home 

Peter Hartzel 

Dedham, Mass 


Throughout my school days, I grew up 
expecting the term to end with physical 
abuse. Even an A was not good enough, as 
there was always something to offset it 
My father’s beatings never achieved the 
desired results with me or my brothers 
We have made accomplishments, but the 
pain and anguish surface even today 

Shaun C.B. Scallan 
Ellicott City, Md. 


Eating at HoJo’s 


If Otto Friedrich still longs for meals 
at the real Howard Johnson’s [ESSAY, 
May 1], he should head toward Boston. As 


time with an SLR 

What's more, this auto-everything won 
der comes with the smallest, most versatile 
multimode zoom flash ever available 

But that’s not all. There’s our innovative 
autozooming dual portrait mode spot 
metering, double exposure; you can shoot 
continuous action sequences and even use 


he speeds through Yankeedom, where the 
quahog reigns, Friedrich might put aside 
| his passion for a HoJo’s hot dog and opt 
for an equally famous Ipswich-clam sand- 
wich. On a recent trip from Newport, 
R.L, to New York City (via I-95), my wife 
and [ ate at the first HoJo’s south of Provi- 
dence; the No. 3 breakfast combination 
took us back 20 years. 
Jay M. Amberg 
Jackson, N.J. 


Legacy of Laughter 


If saints are canonized for sharing 
their gifts with others, then certainly Lu- 
cille Ball [VIDEO, May 8] should be saint- 
ed for the laughs and happiness she gave 
millions and will give millions to come 

| Susan King Schutz 
Aberdeen, S. Dak 


Harlem on My Mind 


I was delighted to read about New 
York City’s “New Harlem” [TRAVEL, 
April 24]. Harlem seems to be a myriad of 
enchanting and tantalizing possibilities 
In spite of its label as a place of crime and 
poverty, Harlem is a real Aladdin’s lamp 
rub the right spots, and you can summon 
its cultural and historical treasures 

Rachel Potts 
Worsbrough, England 





special effect filters, all with the built-in, 
extended range zoom lens 

And for all this sophistication, you don’t 
need an engineering degree. All you need 
to be able to do is push a few buttons 

Side by side, no other camera, compact 
or otherwise, can compare itself to the 
incredible Infinity SuperZoom. Of course 


As a Harlem resident, I was intrigued 
by your mention of tours of my communi- 
ty. I was disturbed, however, by the rec- 
ommendation to attend Sunday church 
services. I dislike being considered a curi- | 
osity when I am worshiping. Tourists in 
Harlem ought not to treat the African- 
American religious experience a source of 
entertainment. Black churches deserve 
the same respect as any other. 

Margaret Walton 
New York City 


Aphrodite Defended | 


Essayist Jesse Birnbaum stirred up some 
controversy with his April 24 piece 
“Aphrodite Was No Lady.” We've 
received letters from ten readers 
complaining that the treatment of the 
fabled goddess and the examination of 
matters aphrodisiac were unfair. As one 
of the critics put it, “Aphrodite is 

the symbol of love; the making of 
blatantly sexist jokes at womankind’s 
expense Is an outrage.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y, 10020 
[Fax number: (212) 522-09¢ 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
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you can reach that same conclusion when 
you visit your Olympus dealer and see it 
tor yourself, Face to face 
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Why Gail Mauer 
Enjoys Coming Indoors. 








BOB HOPE SPECIAL (NBc, 
May 24, 8 p.m. EDT). Bob totes 
his one-liners to Paris to cele- 
brate the French Revolution’s 
bicentennial. Bet he can’t top 
“Let them eat cake.” 


THE THIN BLUE LINE (PBs, 
May 24, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Errol Morris’ hypnoti- 
cally compelling documentary 
about a Texas murder case 
helped win the release in 
March of Randall Adams after 
twelve years in prison. Now 
the “nonfiction feature’’ makes 
its TV debut on American 
Playhouse, the series that orig- 
inally commissioned it 
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INIGO JONES: COMPLETE 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAW- 
INGS, Drawing Center, New 
York City. Designer, painter, 
mathematician, engineer and 
antiquarian, Jones (1573-1652) 
was the greatest royal archi- 
tect England ever produced 
This impeccable show reveals 
the technical and pictorial 
skill with which he led English 
architecture into a new, 
classically based grandeur and 
amplitude. Through July 22 


10 + 10: CONTEMPORARY 
SOVIET AND AMERICAN 
PAINTERS, Modern Art 
Museum of Fort Worth. A 





double first: an unprecedented 
joint showcase of younger 
artists (including Americans 
David Salle, Donald Sultan 
and Ross Bleckner) and the 
first exhibition ever organized 
to tour museums in both 
countries. Through Aug. 6 


MASTERPIECES OF IMPRES- 
SIONISM AND POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM: THE 
ANNENBERG COLLECTION, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Fifty prime paintings by artists 
from Van Gogh and Cézanne 
through Gauguin and Braque, 
acquired over the past four 
decades by publisher Walter 
Annenberg and his wife 
Through Sept. 17 





CYNDI LAUPER: A NIGHT TO 
REMEMBER (Epic). It takes a 
while for her to find her pace, 
but when she hits Side 2, 
Lauper burns up the tracks. 
Warmhearted, rambunctious 
and (in the words of one 
memorable tune) winningly 
Insecurious 


BEETHOVEN: CELLO 
SONATAS 3 & 5 (EMI). The 
late, preternaturally gifted cel- 
list Jacqueline Du Pré exudes 
sensitivity and breathtaking 
virtuosity as she teams up with 
pianist Stephen Bishop-Kova- 
cevich on this digital reissue 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG: THE 
HOT FIVES & HOT SEVENS, 
VOLUME Ill (Columbia) 
Young “Satch” at the peak of 
his force and creative genius 
Featuring Johnny Dodds, Kid 
Ory and Earl Hines, these 16 
digitally remastered sides from 
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1927 and 1928 spearhead the 
latest batch of releases in 
Columbia's outstanding Jazz 
Masterpieces series. 





T.E. LAWRENCE: THE 
SELECTED LETTERS edited 
by Malcolm Brown (Norton; 
$27.50). David Lean’s recently 
rereleased Lawrence of Arabia 
is one of the greatest epic films 
ever made. But its subject re- 
mains an enigma. He tells his 
own story here in letters, 
nearly two-thirds of them pre- 
viously unpublished, and illu- 
minates the shadows of his 
personality. 


COLLECTED POEMS by Philip 
Larkin (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux; $22.50). The pre-emi- 
nent poet of his time, Larkin 
died in 1985 at age 63. This 
collection includes works pre- 
viously unpublished or un- 

| available in book form, and 
documents the triumph ofa 
poet who found his style by 
lowering his voice. 





INDIANA JONES AND THE 
LAST CRUSADE. The adven- 
ture genre may be nearly ex- 
hausted, but producer George 
Lucas and director Steven 
Spielberg know how to make 
the thrills crack like Indy’s 
bull whip. Sean Connery and 
Harrison Ford find special star 
resonance in the bond between 
an aloof father and his heroic, 
hero-worshiping son 


EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY. 
Three fellows new in town 
meet the women of their 
fevered dreams. Only the 

guys are off a spaceship, 

and they've landed in the San 
Fernando Valley. Geena Davis 
and Jeff Goldblum star in this 
fizzy, frizzy musical comedy. 


THE RAINBOW. Twenty years 
after cinematizing Women in 
Love, Ken Russell returns to 
the questing eroticism of D.H 
Lawrence. Given a story worth 
telling and a heroine (Sammi 
Davis) worth caring about, 
Russell can still direct with 
passion and poise 


LOVERBOY. Delivering pizza 

in Beverly Hills offers all sorts 

of erotic opportunities—and 
comic ones too—in this 

cheeky romantic romp. Pat- 

rick Dempsey has the charm 
and director Joan Micklin Sil- | 
ver the knack to bring offa | 
modern farce in the classic 

style 





ELEEMOSYNARY. Playwright 
Lee Blessing (A Walk in the 
Woods) encapsulates feminism 
through three generations of 
strong-minded women in a deft, 
dark off-Broadway comedy 


LARGELY NEW YORK. Lanky, 
limber Bill Irwin, silent in this 
70-minute Broadway sketch- 
book, owes much to Jacques 
Tati and Marcel Marceau, but 
gags about man’s obsessive 
relations with machines still 
work in a Walkman world 


ARISTOCRATS. Brian Friel’s 
depiction of a gilded Irish clan 
in decline, sensitively acted 

in this off-Broadway produc- 
tion, is the best play on view in 
New York City and merits 
comparison with Chekhov's 
The Cherry Orchard 


Why Shari Simon 
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Why So Many Things 
Taste So Good. 
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American Ideas 
Vanquishing Vice 


A Smut Buster Battles 
Sin in the City 
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Activist Dan Hurlbut crusades to stamp out 
pornography and prostitution in Houston 





BY RICHARD WOODBURY 





“Bust!” With that 
crack of an under- 
cover agent’s voice on the Harris County 
sheriff's radio, an unmarked white Chrys- 
ler rips out of a gravel driveway. From 
other directions, four cars race down a 
seedy strip of highway toward an aban- 
doned gray house. A vice raid is under 
way on Houston’s north side, and along- 
side the sergeant in the Chrysler’s front 
seat, citizen Dan Hurlbut, smut buster, 








cle of police and prosecutors to close nude 
bars, massage parlors and so-called mod- 
eling studios across a stretch of Harris 


County. Today, thanks largely to Hurlbut, | 


service roads and strips that once glittered 
with flagrant fronts for prostitution are 
clean. Hurlbut is credited as the prime 
mover in closing 60 sex shops and pre- 
venting dozens of others from opening. 

In the battle against sin, a warrior is 
only as good as his freshest kill, and that is 
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Citizen Dan Hurlbut confers with local lawmen during a raid on a porn bookshop in Texas 
emcees TT 


“Sex shops are like fungus,” he says. “If we don’t 
apply the antibiotic, they'll sprout 
again anywhere.” 





upcoming catch. 

In a city known for world-class por- 
nography, Hurlbut has carved a swath of 
reform. An executive-search consultant 
in his more mundane life, the burly 59- 
year-old launched a second career as an 
anti-vice crusader a decade ago. He began 
by leading a covey of angry citizens in 
stamping out sex shops in his own blue- 
collar neighborhood of Aldine. He then 
expanded the drive, harnessing the mus- 





unsheathes a dark cigar and relishes the | 





why Hurlbut is riding shotgun this gray 
Friday afternoon during an assault on a 
trafficker in lewd videos. At the house, tires 
screech, and officers leap out with drawn 
45s. “If anything’s going to go wrong, it’s 
in the first two minutes,” says Hurlbut, tak- 
ing it all in from the Chrysler. Nothing 
does, but the raid nets only a few small- 
time video wholesalers. However, clues 
quickly lead deputies eight miles away toa 
cramped trailer that proves a cornucopia of 
hard-core videos and books. 
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As investigators gather evidence and 
make more arrests, Hurlbut browses 
through rows of Hefty Mamas, Leg Show, 
Bizarre Fantasies and other beckoning ti- 
tles with the indifference of a hardened 
vice cop. “Victimless crime—crap,” he 
whispers. “Follow me.” The white-haired 
Hurlbut eases his 225-lb. frame through 
an entrance marked PEEP SHOWS and into 
a darkened warren of viewing rooms. In 
each of the empty plywood cubicles, VCRs 
still hum, and the trappings of recent sex- 
ual activity abound. “The average guy has 
no idea what scumbags these places are,” 


| he snaps. 





hough the raid is a success, the skin 

shop is open again in a matter of 
hours. That doesn’t faze Hurlbut, who has 
lost his share of go-rounds with crafty de- 
fense lawyers. He'll simply try again. “Sex 
shops are like fungus,” he says. “If we 
don’t apply the antibiotic, they'll sprout 
again anywhere.” For Hurlbut, the medi- 
cine involves marshaling public aware- 
ness and applying legal pressure. “We're 
not on a moral crusade,” he insists. “The 
porn people are folks like you and me, try- 
ing to make a living. We just want them to 
obey the law.” 

In the state of Texas, as elsewhere, the 
laws on pornography and prostitution are 
murky. The general benchmark for defin- 
ing obscenity is “contemporary communi- 
ty standards.” In Harris County a district 
attorney's committee helps interpret that 
for law-enforcement authorities. Child 
porn is outright prohibited. So are publi- 
cations that display lewd pictures of geni- 
tals and penetration. Alcohol laws are 
sometimes used as further controls. For 
example, nude clubs aren’t illegal in 
themselves, but they are when they dis- 
pense liquor. Hurlbut’s talent lies in 
knowing just whom to lobby and how to 
use a panoply of legal restrictions, includ- 
ing obscure statutes on public nuisances, 
to battle smut. Working behind the 
scenes, he puts heat on local council mem- 
bers, nudges prosecutors and lobbies state 
legislators. He tips cops on new sex shops 
and sometimes goes undercover, posing as 
a customer, in bottomless joints to gather 
evidence. He feeds officials other infor- 
mation gleaned from a network of local 
eyes and ears he has roused in speeches to 
civic groups. 

There’s nothing very imaginative 
about his strategy, but it works because of 
his tenacity. When, for instance, a reluc- 
tant county commissioner failed to move 
against a nude modeling studio, Hurlbut 
brought TV cameras to the site to coax 
him. When a prosecutor refused to act on 
cases, Hurlbut prodded him with a scath- 


| ing letter. A soft judge began handing out 


tougher sentences after receiving similar 
mail from Hurlbut and his allies. When 
Houston police had trouble combatting 
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an invasion of Asian modeling studios— 
blatant fronts for prostitution—Hurlbut 
helped organize a city-county task force 

“Dan can get things done that we 
can't,” explains County Vice Sergeant 
Nick Griffin. “When he makes a call, 
things happen.” As Hurlbut sees it, 
law-enforcement system does work: “You 
just have to kick it, like a bucking horse, 
into gear sometimes.” 


t helps to be a police buff and friend to 
local lawmen. Hurlbut, who holds 
membership in the Texas Narcotics Offi- 
cers Association, is an expert at working 


| with police and smoothing out turf battles 





among enforcement agencies. Three 
years ago, he secured a drug dog for sher- 
iff's officers. His annual backyard barbe- 
cue has evolved into a sort of smut fight- 
ers’ summit. The mobile phone in his 
brown Caprice buzzes with calls from vice 
cops as he tools down Houston’s Airline 
Drive on a windy morning. Once a seamy 
strip of skin palaces, the highway is now a 
boring procession of convenience stores 
and auto-wrecking yards. Hurlbut points 
out his triumphs: across from the Baptist 
church he attends is the former site of an 
infamous massage parlor. He closed it 
with a little-known public-nuisance stat- 
ute. Down the road, another skin house is 
shuttered for liquor-code violations. Far- 
ther on is a defunct girlie joint that lost its 
lease after Hurlbut put the screws on the 
property owner. 

Hurlbut’s campaign was originally 
driven by the threat to property values 
particularly to his own 14%-acre spread 
posed by the encroaching sex shops and 
bottomless bars, as well as the fear that 
the neighborhood was becoming unsafe 


| Now he claims a more abstract purpose 


“I'm protecting my right to bitch,” he ex- 
plains. “You've got to get involved, or you 
don’t have the right to complain.” 

Porn’s big profits ensure that Hurlbut 
will never lack for work. The station wag- 
on is now deep in the piney woods north- 
east of the city as he searches vainly for 
the site of another nude bar, one that he 
has chased from two other prospective lo- 
cations. “We'll get him sooner or later,” 
he chuckles. On the drive home, he 
wheels up to a fading stucco relic aside the 
four-lane. Shut down long ago, the nude 
club’s blue canopy still flaps amid the 
weeds and litter, and a garish neon sign 
towers skyward. “Twenty warrants for 
prostitution and narcotics,” he recalls 
“Public-nuisance law and county ordi- 
nance. We sent them packing.” 

That, to Hurlbut, is what local activ- 
ism is all about. “Ten years ago,” he re- 
calls, “people thought this filth was just 
something that came with the urban land- 
scape. Now there's a consciousness that 


| we don’t have to stand by and let it 
happen.” a 


the | 
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tanding in Tiananmen Square 

last week watching the surging 
crowds of Chinese intoxicated by 
the idea of democracy, Beijing bu- 
| reau chief Sandra Burton was re- 
minded of another time and anoth- 
er place. “It looked like Manila in 
1986, when the Filipinos flooded 
| the streets demanding the ouster of 
| Ferdinand Marcos,” said Burton 
| “There was the same improvisa- 
tional air as people who had never 
protested before climbed on their 
bicycles and pedaled into the fray.” 
Burton, who covered the Philip- 

pines as Hong Kong bureau chief 

| from 1982 to 1986, chronicles Cory 
| Aquino’s rise to power in Jmpossi- 
ble Dream: The Marcoses, The 
Aiines, and the Unfinished Revo- 
ition, just published by Warner 


From the Publisher 
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Book chat: Burton, right, and Aquino i 


“Beijing looked like Manila in 1986, 
when Filipinos flooded the streets.” 


Books. In fact, so many of Burton’s colleagues have written 
books lately that bookstores might consider adding a TIME Au- 
thors section. Staff writer Guy Garcia's first novel, Skin Deep 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux), tells the story of a Chicano who left 


the East Los Angeles barrio for Harvard. Contributor Richard 


Schickel’s Schickel on Film (Morrow) is a collection of essays on 


subjects as diverse as Woody Allen and John Ford. Associate 
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n the Philippines 


2 editor John Langone’s Supercon- 
= ductivity: The New Alchemy (Con- 
& temporary Books) describes a new 


class of superconducting ceramics 
Though senior writer Otto 
Friedrich has written ten other 
books, he is best known as the 
author of an acclaimed biography of 
a brilliant pianist, Glenn Gould. 
A Life and Variations (Random 
House). When he is not buried in his 
own writing, Friedrich sometimes 
dons the mantle of literary agent 
Impressed by the reporting that 
Denise Worrell, then TIME’s show- 
business correspondent, had done 
on celebrities from Michael Jackson 
to George Lucas, he offered to spend 
his lunch hours showing Worrell’s 
work to publishers. A flattered if 
skeptical Worrell said, “Great!” 


then forgot about it. One day she came home to find a message: “I 
think I just sold your book. Call me.” Worrell’s Icons: Intimate 
Portraits was published last month by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. That's a happy ending Hollywood would approve 
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Prisons 


The inmate population is soaring, 
but crime rates keep climbing too. 
Imprisonment is costly, but does it work? 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


| In Georgia, one of 42 states where pris- 
ons are under court order to reduce over- 
crowding, correctional officials resort to a 
kind of risky triage, releasing less danger- 
ous inmates to make room for muggers, 
rapists and other violent criminals. Some- 
times their judgment goes awry. Ronnie 
Fisher was sprung from Fulton County Jail 
last month while awaiting trial on car-theft 
and drug charges. Barely an hour after he 
was set free, police caught him apparently 
trying to rob a man on an Atlanta street 
Georgia still plans to release 3,000 inmates 
by July 1 


here are no screaming sirens, no 
darting searchlights, but a huge 
prison break is going on all 
across the country. After a dec- 
ade of tough, mandatory sentences and 
soaring drug arrests, U.S. prisons are 
overstuffed with inmates. Nearly 628,000 
| convicted criminals, more than the popu- 
lation of Milwaukee, are bursting the 
seams of federal and state lockups. An ad- 
ditional 150,000 languish in local jails, 
sometimes for months, awaiting trial 
Some prisons are so crowded that in many 
states authorities have no choice but to let 
inmates loose just to accommodate the 
stream of new arrivals 
In Los Angeles County, where some 
22,000 prisoners are shoehorned into fa- 
cilities built for 13,000, more than 100,000 
prisoners have been freed in the past year 
before completing their terms. In Oregon, 
whose prisons are bulging with 5,000 con- 
victs jammed into cells designed for 3,000 
one inmate is released for each new one 
taken in. At Chicago’s Cook County jail, 
many prisoners bed down on floors and in 
hallways. Says William Currie, spokes- 
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man for the Cook County sheriffs depart- 
ment: “The whole criminal-justice system 
is like sausage in a sausage machine 
Somehow everything's gotten stuck.” 

The sad paradox is that while prisons 
are filled beyond their capacity, there has 
been little discernible reduction in crime 
Though rates of serious offenses dipped 
for a time during the 1980s, they have 
been climbing again, fueled by an influx 
of drugs. Prison gates have become more 
like revolving doors: nearly two-thirds of 
all convicts are rearrested within three 
years of their release 

It was against this dismaying back- 
drop that George Bush last week outlined 
a $1.2 billion federal anticrime package 
he promised would help put a dent in the 
rampant crime rate. Speaking ina driving 
rainstorm in Washington to an audience 
of uniformed police and the families of 
slain officers, he ticked off a series of 
tough-sounding proposals 
> Building federal prison facilities over 
the next four years that will house 24,000 
additional inmates at a cost of at least $1 
billion 
> Hiring 1,600 federal prosecutors 
> Adding 825 new agents to the FBI; the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms; and the U.S. Marshals Service 
> Seeking the death penalty for anyone 
convicted of such federal crimes as mur- 
der for hire and killing a foreign-govern- 
ment official 
> Doubling to ten years the maximum 
sentence for those convicted of using a 
semiautomatic firearm in the commission 
of a kidnaping or felony drug deal 

Though the President vowed that his 
proposals would help “take back the 
streets by taking criminals off the streets,” 
they stand as much chance of curbing 
crime as a schoolmarm pleading with Jes- 















se James to just say no to bank robbery 
For starters, Bush backed away from con- 
verting a temporary ban on the importa- 
tion of assault-style rifles into a prohibi- 
tion on the domestic manufacture of such 
weapons. Three-quarters of these lethal 


firearms are made in the US. Instead, 
Bush would outlaw only the manufacture 
of magazines that hold 15 or more rounds 
Gun-control advocates and many police 
organizations argue that Bush’s program 
falls far short of what is needed to keep le- 
thal semiautomatics out of the hands of 
trigger-happy dope dealers and other 
criminals 

More important, the President's pro- 
posals would have virtually no impact on 
the kinds of crimes that Americans most 
fear: assault, robbery and rape, as well as 
virtually all murders and most drug of- 
fenses. Fighting those crimes is almost ex- 
clusively a state and local responsibility 
A mere 118 of the 47,700 inmates held in 
federal penitentiaries have been convict- 
ed of murder. More than 83% of federal 
prisoners are serving time for such of- 
fenses as counterfeiting, embezzlement, 








tax evasion and nonviolent drug offenses 

Administration officials contend 
that an expansion of federal prisons, as 
well as recent changes in the law 
ease the burden on hard-pressed state 
and local officials by making it easier to 
charge drug under federal 
statutes. Federal prosecutors 
are instructed to avoid offering 


will 


offenders 


plea bargains in such cases stiaribs 

yumper 
making a prison term harder f 
to dodge. Says White House 


aide Roger Porter, who helped 
design the package: “The peo- 
ple who are committing these 
not dumb. They 
know what the chances are of 


crimes are 
getting caught and getting sent 
to prison, and 
odds, we 
their behavior.” 
But the cavernous gap be 
the number of 
committed and the space avail- 
able to lock up criminals makes 
it almost impossible to budge 


as we increase 


those can change 


tween crimes 


those odds. According to Justice 


Department estimates, by the time the 
cells Bush wants to build are ready, the 
federal convict population will have 


to 84,000, which is 17,000 more 
than the expanded system is designed to 
accommodate. Study after has 
shown that only a fraction of all reported 


grown 


study 


Inmates 
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At the Virginia State Penitentiary in Richmond, 
inmates are doubled up in one-man cells 


crimes result in arrest, and only a fraction 
of those people arrested are sent to prison 
During the past three decades, there have 
never been more than six imprisonments 

for every 100 reported crimes 
Even doubling the current pris- 
on population, which would cost 
than $43 


leave the chance ofa prospective 


more billion, would 
criminal’s facing imprisonment 
at no more than 10% 

As judges have shaved sen 
tences to help make room for 
the 
the average prison term has de- 
from 18 
Criminals 
back to 


the deadly code of prison cor 


more prisoners length of 


clined months to one 


year quickly recy- 


cled the streets, bring 


duct with them. “Prison works 
to reduce crime only if you 
don’t let the inmates out 

ever,” says Jerry Millet for- 


mer corrections official who di 
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In Chicago's Cook County jail, prisoners are packed into dormitory-style rooms 





ers to alleviate overcrowding. Instead, the 
city is scrambling to speed up inmate pro- 


ing trial can be released on bail, while it is 
also spilling inmates into the overcrowded 
state system. 

Ata time when money is desperately 
needed for crumbling roads and declining 


spending is prison construction. Legisla- 
tures across the country are considering 
outlays of $10 billion over the next six 
years. In 1983 Texas spent $288 million 
on prison construction and operation. By 
last year the figure was $500 million. Yet 
| the system is still so crowded that Texas 
has already closed its prison doors to new 
inmates six times this year. “Corrections 
used to be a trivial amount of a state’s 
budget.” says Barry Krisberg, president of 
the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, a San Francisco-based advo- 
cacy group. “Now states are facing severe 


cessing, so that accused criminals await- | 


schools, the fastest-growing sector of state | 


rects the National Center on Institutions 
and Alternatives in Arlington, Va. 

Many law-enforcement experts point 
to the drug war as an example of the 
hopelessness of curing crime by locking 
up an ever larger number of criminals, In 
September, New York City unleashed a 
tactical narcotics team to make undercov- 
er drug buys, allowing police to slap deal- 
ers with felony charges for selling narcot- 


ics. The result: a 30% upswing in drug 
arrests. And the ripple effect: severe over- 
crowding at the city’s squalid holding pen 
on Rikers Island. Prisoners often sleep on 
the floor in receiving areas where 90 men 
may share a single toilet. 


Now the city is under court order to 


remedy the situation, but New York pris- 
on authorities are forbidden by law to re- 
sort to a simple release of surplus prison- 





choices between more prisons or schools 
and public services.” 

Illinois is one of several states where 
“prison-impact statements” are attached 
to any proposed legislation that might 
lead to more arrests or longer sentences. 
One such report was connected to a re- 
cent bill that would have added ten years 
to the sentence for any crime committed 
with a firearm. It estimated that if the 


























“I Won't Kill, I'll Just Maim” 





BY RICHARD BEHAR 





Oo nce he has been locked up, a homicidal maniac has limit- 
ed opportunities. He can spend the rest of his life in prison, 
or he can be put to death by the state. But Willie Bosket Jr. is 
not your everyday homicidal maniac. A self-described “mon- 
ster.” he is intelligent, well read and sophisticated. At least 
three books are being planned to memorialize his life story. He 
has at his disposal a “spokeswoman” to handle inquires from 
the media and Hollywood. He is only 26 years old, and in the 
view of many people he is the best possible argument for insti- 
tuting capital punishment in New York State, which currently 
lacks the death penalty 

He is also the most burdensome inmate of the state’s prison 
system. For him alone authorities have built a special dungeon 
at the upstate Woodbourne Correctional Facility, where Bos- 
ket is scheduled to spend the next 31 years in solitary confine- 
ment. (For the remainder of his life, if he behaves himself and 
stops assaulting his guards and quits hurling feces and food at 
them, he may be moved into more conventional quarters.) His 
room is lined with Plexiglas, and three video cameras track 
him constantly. He is so prone to commit mayhem that when a 
visitor calls. Bosket is chained backward to the inside of his cell 
door, When the door is swung open, there is Bosket, pinned to 
the bars like a specimen in a bug collection. 

What did Bosket do to deserve such barbarous treatment? 
Plenty. He was 15 when he shot to death two New York City 


subway riders (BABY-FACED BUTCHER! cried the headlines). In 
the eleven years since then, he tried, while briefly out of prison, to 
rob and knife a 72-year-old half-blind man. He has also stabbed 
a prison guard, smashed a lead pipe into another guard’s skull, 
set his cell on fire seven times, choked a secretary, battered a re- 
formatory teacher with a nail-studded club, tried to blow up a 
truck, sodomized inmates, beat up a psychiatrist and mailed a 
death threat to Ronald Reagan. Bosket claims to have commit- 
ted 2,000 crimes by the time he was 15. 

To a visitor, Bosket plays the cunning Mr. Charm. He is 
handsome, slightly built at 5 ft. 9 in. and 150 Ibs., articulate and 
witty. He has 200 books in his cell and converses easily about 
the works of Dostoyevsky and B.F. Skinner. “I'm really a lov- 
ing and caring person.” he protests. “I hunger for knowledge. 
My pain and suffering have stroked my ability to be intellectu- 
al. If the system wasn’t so quick to incarcerate me as a child, I 
could have become a well-known attorney. I could have been a 
Senator.” 

Instead, he says, he is a “political prisoner’ embarked on a 
“revolutionary struggle” aimed at killing anyone who repre- 
sents oppression. In New York, one of the few states that still 
prohibit capital punishment, legislators are yet again debating 
the death penalty. The monster is unimpressed. “Willie Bosket 
is gonna keep striking,” he says. “If they bring back the death 
penalty, I won't kill. I'll just maim. I want to live every day I 
can just to make them regret what they've done to me.” 

What “they” did to him began, he says, when he was a boy, 
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law were passed, so many new convicts 
would be sentenced to longer terms that 
it would cost $63.5 million to construct 
and operate the required prison facilities 
A committee of the legislature tabled the 
bill 

Concerns about the bottom line have 
been getting through to legislators, who 
know that crime-weary voters are also 
taxpayers. “I have a real aversion to the 
idea that justice should depend on some 
monetary figures,” says Illinois legislator 
Thomas J. Homer, a former prosecutor 
“But there is a correlation between get- 
ting tough on crime and the revenue of the 
State.” 

Financial reality is forcing officials to 
consider alternatives to imprisonment for 
most nonviolent offenders. Twenty-two 
slates are experimenting with electronic 
surveillance, in which offenders stay at 
home wearing a high-tech ankle bracelet 
that emits a signal telling probation offi 
cers where their charges are. A number of 
states have adopted some form of inten- 
sive-supervision probation. In that sys- | 
tem, an offender lives at home but must 
check in with probation officers a number | 
of times each day while also holding a job, 
often in community service. This ap- | 
proach requires the hiring of more proba- | 
tion officers, but it nevertheless winds up | 
costing only a fraction of the $14,000-to- | 
$30,000 annual! expense of keeping an in- 
mate in a cell 


the product of a broken home in New 
York City’s Harlem. By nine, he was a 
chronic and violent troublemaker 
When he was given mental tests, he 
threatened to set fire to the hospital 
ward and kill a doctor. The tests 
showed that Bosket was suffering from 
a severe antisocial personality disorder 
His helpless mother had him sent to a 
reform school, where he began to emu- 
late his father 

Bosket never met his father, but 
the parallels between the two men are 
dramatic. Each had only a third- 
grade education, was sentenced to the 
same reform school at nine, went on 
to commit double murders, and dis- 
played a superior intelligence. The fa- 
ther’s goals, however, were different 
he studied hard and became the first 
convict in history to be inducted into 
the Phi Beta Kappa honor society. Af- 
ter his release from prison in 1983, 








At a Connecticut community correctional center, a former storage room is a makeshift cell 


Following the example of a pioneering 
Minnesota program, the state of Washing- 
ton has been sending most of its nonvio- 
lent offenders to work programs and “com- 
munity supervision” projects overseen by 
probation officers who handle no more 
than 100 offenders each. (An officer in 
New York City typically contends with 
300 or more.) The effect has been to reduce 
Washington's prison population about 





18%, Now the state is earning $26 million 
a year by renting out its empty cells to pris- 
oners from other jurisdictions. The good 
news is that while Washington's crime rate 
has not declined, it also has not noticeably 
risen. In the frustrating world of crime 
fighting, holding the line counts as a 
victory Reported by Jonathan Beaty 
and Dan Cray/Los Angeles and Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington 





15 from my father’s life was never to 

© conform to the system, never to 
forgive, as he did.” The “system,” 
he adds, became his “surrogate 
mother.” 

Bosket has now filed a suit 
against his surrogate mother, 
charging cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment at Woodbourne. He is also 
angry because the authorities have 
ignored an eight-page handwritten 
letter in which Bosket volunteered 
himself for study as a way to help 
prevent future Boskets. “It's all just 
theater to Willie, and we try not lo 
give him a stage,” says Thomas 
Coughlin IIT, New York’s com 
missioner of correctional services 

But Bosket still finds ways to 
attract attention. While en route to 
court last month, he kicked a 
guard who was removing a leg 
manacle and then shouted to pho- 





for molesting a six-year-old child. Later, after a shoot-out with 
police during an escape attempt, Bosket Sr. shot and killed his 
girlfriend and then blew his brains to pieces. This has given 
Bosket Jr. food for reflection. “I can say with all conviction that 
genetics has played a role in what I am. But what I learned 


Bosket Sr. found work as a university Ignoring leg irons, Bosket lashes out 
teaching assistant 


His rehabilitation was short-lived. In 1985 he was arrested 
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“Sensationalism sells 
blithely explains, “and the system responds to violence.’ Ri 


tographers, “Did you get that pic- 
ture? Did you get that on film? 


That act was reminiscent of the time last year when Bosket 
plunged a makeshift I 1-in. knife into the chest of a guard, in 
full view of a newspaper reporter Bosket had enlisted to write 
his life story. The guard was critically injured but recovered 
newspapers.” the baby-faced butcher 
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Too Righteous? 
Congress admits its new rules 
scare off public servants 


£3 ™ since November, 
more than 30 top offi- 

cials at the Defense De- 
partment, the Internal 
Revenue Service and 
NASA have announced 
their resignations rather 
than abide by tough new 
ethics laws designed to 
block federal employees 
from using their jobs as a 
fast track to riches in the 
private sector. Taken 
aback by the departures 
and complaints by defense contractors, 

| Congress last week voted to delay the new 








measures for 60 days. 

The sudden flight from public service 
highlights an already vexing problem. A 
score of people approached for the once 
coveted Pentagon job of Under Secretary 
for Acquisition have refused to submit to 
the nomination process. At the Depart- 
ment of Energy, five people have rejected 
offers to serve as the $80,700-a-year Assis- 
tant Secretary in charge of nuclear ener- 
gy. “I'm having trouble persuading people 
with needed skills to join the Govern- 
ment,’ complains Energy Secretary 
James Watkins. “They might swallow the 
lower pay, but they balk when they learn 
ethics laws could bar them from returning 
to their old jobs.” 

Departing Government officials are 
now barred from working on specific 
projects they handled while they were in 
Government. Under new terms that were 

| to take effect May 16, retiring federal pro- 
curement officials, for example, would 
have been forbidden to make any contact 
with their former agency for up to two 
years. “Unfortunately, there aren’t many 


want to become an Assistant Secretary,” 

| says Chase Untermeyer, director of the 
office of presidential personnel. Mark 
Abramson, director of the Center for Ex- 
cellence in Government, says top jobs are 
going begging because of “low pay, anxi- 

| ely over postemployment restrictions and 
the feeling that high Government service 
is life in a fishbowl.” 

Congress is considering ways to help, 
at least for the most technical jobs. During 
hearings, Georgia’s Senator Sam Nunn 
told Watkins he might consider a waiver 
that would permit some Energy Depart- 
ment employees to be released from Gov- 
ernment pay caps. “We need some carrot 
to get good people into Government,” said 
Nunn. “Till now all we've been showing is 
the stick.” 


| monks qualified as nuclear engineers who 
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The Ethics Monster Rages 


S omebody in the tense corridors of the U.S. Capitol last week called it the 
“ethics monster,” an animal bred and trained by Democrats to feed on sleaze 
in the Executive Branch over the past 20 years. But the beast has broken loose in 
Washington and is devouring its congressional handlers. The consternation 1s 
palpable 

Jim Wright, the sinking Speaker of the House, summoned the media to say he 
was delighted that the big hearing this Tuesday on his motion to dismiss charges 
of breaking House rules will be wide open and televised. This after he and his 
phalanx of lawyers spent ten days fighting to keep the session off the screen. The 
monster just would not heel. Television will likely encourage it 

Troubles for Democratic whip Tony Coelho mounted with stories of his profit- 
ing from favoritism by borrowing money to buy a $100,000 junk bond from Drexel 
Burnham Lambert— a deal that ultimately netted him $6,882. Avenging Republi- 
cans hovered over fax machines, gathering new items from the stories on Coelho in 
California’s crusading Fresno Bee 

Coelho was sighted on Capitol Hill one morning having breakfast with Mike 
Deaver, an early victim of the ethics monster. Was he meeting for advice or com- 
miseration? Coelho, a longtime friend of fellow Californian Deaver, would not say 
, Meantime, former Speaker Tip 
° O'Neill was seen jetting into the capital, 
» rumored to have been summoned by dis- 
* tressed old-line Democrats who were pro- 
foundly concerned that the scandals were 
gravely hurting the House and shaming 
the Democratic Party across the nation 
One unconfirmed story had it that O'Neill, 
who disappeared as mysteriously as he 
came, had fingered the entire top Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House as damaged 
goods who should be replaced by fresh 
men such as Indiana's Lee Hamilton and 
Missouri's Dick Gephardt 

Hamilton epitomized the Democratic 
anguish. He starred with his morality lec- 
tures during the Iran-contra hearings and 
has continued to be a scold about virtue in 
public life. He has been oddly silent on 
Wright, his own leader, while admitting 
the questions he gets back home in his dis- 
trict are becoming more unsettling and 
more numerous. “Letting the process run,” 
as he puts it to his constituents, obviously 
has its limits. We may be close this week 

The Wright affair has a low-priority rating among most Americans That may 
change with the televised debate. It appears that many people are Just beginning to 
understand that the Speaker is at the top of our political structure along with the 
President and the Chief Justice of the U.S. An assault on his authority is a historic 
event. No Speaker has been forced from office because of personal scandal. The au- 
tocratic Joe Cannon was stripped of much of his power back in 1910, and he with- 
ered away. But that was a sheer political play by fed-up House members 

At week’s end the Capitol was in a hushed frenzy. Wright's legal team was des- 
perately organizing his case. Democrats were gathering in clots to probe one anoth- 
er's views, phoning for news, sometimes arguing angrily over how much loyalty 
they owed the Speaker. The general feeling was that the disenchantment with 
Wright may have reached critical mass midweek, and it would take a miracle to 
cool it down. Miracles have been in short supply lately, particularly for Democrats 

One of them sighed, “He'll be gone by Memorial Day.” That may be an ex- 
treme view, but it is a measure of the despondency Jim Wright has brought to the 
Democrats 


Will he be gone by Memorial Day? 
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| 939,100, and real estate val- 
| ues have shriveled; the av- 











Urban Growing Pains 





Denver decides to take off but booming Seattle hunkers down 


t was a slambang political 

fight, complete with barrages 
of print and TV ads, one crafted 
by George Bush’s campaign 
guru Roger Ailes. Colorado 
Governor Roy Romer and 
Denver Mayor Federico Pefia 
politicked incessantly around 
town. When the vote came in, 
several hundred giddy cam- 
paign workers shouted them- 
selves hoarse in a jammed 
downtown hotel ballroom. The 
turnout, 41% of registered vot- 
ers, would have been respect- 
able for a congressional or gu- 
bernatorial election. In fact, the 
balloting was a special election 
in which Denver residents last 
Tuesday voted 63% to 37% to 





Denver Mayor Federico Pefia campaigning for mammoth new airport: 


open space, reasonable traffic, retaining the 
characters of the neighborhoods, a down- 
town that’s [built on] a more human scale.” 
Says Barbara Dingfield, an opponent of the 
restrictions: “In 1972, during the Boeing 
bust, we would have voted to 
increase building heights, we 
® would have voted for an air- 
© port. A lot of that is driven by 
what the sense of the local 
economy is.” 

In Denver, despite the 
economy’s woes, the new 
airport still faces determined 
opposition. It will be a 
mammoth project, far bigger 
than Chicago's O'Hare and 
Dallas-Fort Worth com- 
bined. Building it will entail 
shutting down the 60-year- 
old Stapleton Airport, the 
nation’s fifth busiest 

Romer, Pefia and other 
boosters decried the fre- 
quent and long delays that 
have already become leg- 





build a $2.3 billion new air- 
port—the first to be constructed 
in the US. since Dallas-Fort Worth air- 
port was finished in 1974 

But on the same day, 1,000 miles to 
the northwest, the spirit of Western boost- 
erism took a fall almost as jarring as the 
Denver vote was exhilarating. In another 
special election, Seattle voters approved 
severe restrictions on the height and size 
of buildings that can be put up in the 
downtown area during the next ten years 
The limits were contained in a citizens’ 
initiative put forward as an alternative to 
a less restrictive plan favored by the city 
council and Mayor Charles Royer. Witha 
turnout of only 23%, the tougher rules 
were approved 62% to 38% 

Had the two cities traded economies, 
the results might have been reversed. Den- 
ver, once riding high on an energy boom, 
has been slumping for the past four years 
Metropolitan-area employ- 
ment has shrunk by 55,000 
jobs, to a present total of 


erage Denver house is 
priced at $79,900. down 
15% in two years. Last year 
more people moved out of 
the area than moved in for 
the first time since the De- 
pression years of the 1930s 
In that climate, voters 
bought the promises of 
Romer and Pefia that a 
new airport would mean 
jobs and prosperity. “What 
you heard today from the 
voters was the sound of 
Denver taking off” shouted 
Pena on election night 
Branding such talk a “psy- 
chological aphrodisiac,” re- 





In a depressed city, hope of growth is worth almost any price 


| tired Rear Admiral Richard Young, who 


led the opposition, declared, “Somehow, by 
voting for the airport, there is the feeling 
everybody is going to be jump-started, and 
everyone is going to be prosperous.” 

In Seattle the economy is already 


| sparking along. Area joblessness is 4.6%, a 


20-year low; major employer Boeing is op- 
erating at an all-time high percentage 
of capacity; and hundreds of thousands of 
new residents have moved in during the 
past few years. Downtown, a state conven- 
tion center, a shopping mall and under- 
ground bus tunnels are under construction 
The area has been so torn up that some 
residents refer to it as “little Beirut.” 
Councilman Jim Street, a proponent of 
the construction limitations, explains that 
many citizens “believe the direction of the 
city has been parting from their values 





Downtown Seattle: the citizens wanted buildings on “a more human scale” 
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endary at Stapleton, a point 
seconded by Transportation 
Secretary Samuel Skinner on a visit dur- 
ing the campaign. The field’s two main 
runways are too close together for simul- 
taneous instrument landings; in bad 
weather only one can be used. Airport 
planners contend that a new field could be 
financed without any tax money. They 
expect to receive $500 million from 
Washington and to raise the rest by sell- 
ing bonds that would be redeemed by fees 
charged to airlines and concessionaires. 
Opponents warned that the cost 
might well balloon to $3 billion, and 
doubted that Washington would fork 
over anything like $500 million. (Skin- 
ner promised that “the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to help in a very substan- 
tial way,” but he studiously avoided 
being pinned down to a figure.) Thus, 
they insisted, the project would force tax 
increases that Denver res- 
! idents could not afford 
> The two main airlines 
© servicing Denver, United 
x and Continental, point 
* out that Stapleton still 
& has 25 unused gates; some 
“expansion of runway ca- 
pacity, they argued, was 
all that was needed. But 
the vote made it obvious 
that few citizens listened 
It is only in the nation’s 
booming Seattles, it seems, 
that residents can ask, 
What price growth? In the 
depressed Denvers, even 
the hope of growth seems 
to be worth almost any 
price By George J. Church. 
Reported by Joni H. Blackman/ 
Seattle and Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Denver 
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EN ALAWN MOWER 
| LASTS A LONGTIME IT’S DURABLE. 
N IT LASTS LONGER IT’S AHONDA. 


Honda’s engineers have 
earned a reputation for building 
automobiles and motorc 
that last a long time. 

Their approach to the 
Honda lawn mower is 


it’s as 
tough as iron is no 
empty claim—the Overhead Valve 
engine’ cylinder sleeve 7s cast iron. 
It has a chrome top piston ring. 
And ball bearings support the crankshaft. 

The Honda mower'’s many innovative firsts have in- 
troduced new levels of -~ » 
performance and con- 
venience to the lawn and garden 
market. It is widely considered to be the 
worlds finest tool for mowing the lawn. And, 


The first Overhead Valve 
engine made starting easier 


not coincidentally, the first one 
good enough to be called a Honda. 
Each of the hundreds of parts- 
down to the smallest nut and bolt—is metic- 
ulously designed by Honda and manufactured 
The first blade brake to the most exacting toler- 
it stopped the blade ances. This control over the 
the engin entire manufacturing process 
allows us to assure the quality of every Honda mower. And 
the satisfaction of every Honda customer. 

‘Td learn about convenient financing and Hondas 2-year 
limited warranty, look in the Yellow Pages, or call the num- 
ber below for your nearest Honda Lawn Mower Dealer. 

Ultimately, the choice is yours. But remember 


this: When you buy a Honda |'HONDA | 
lawn mower you don't hope 
it will last a long time, you |Power si 


hatt drive 4 
vi ai 1-800- 26-7701 
maintenan 















MEMORABILIA 


The Gun That 
Jack Shot 


Shoes, belt, a gray felt hat 
and a dark suit, still neatly 
pressed after 25 years, all rest 
in the Dallas office of lawyer 
Jules Mayer, a kind of maca- 
bre shrine to his former client 
Jack Ruby. Missing from this 
memento mori: the .38-cal 
Colt Cobra that killed Lee 
Harvey Oswald. This bizarre 
souvenir of the assassination 
may be worth as much 
$250,000 at auction. At least 
that’s what Mayer claims as 
he squabbles with Ruby’s two 


as 





See You in 
September? 


The surf was up and the video 
arcades were jammed last week 
as hordes of kids played en- 
forced hooky, while their teach- 
ers continued striking in Los 


amy 





KIDS 


and 
TEACHERS 
FIRST 


Better pay or a longer summer 





Acostly squabble over rights to a memento mori 
















brothers and two sisters over 
who has rights to the gun 
Ruby, who died of cancer 
more than three years after 
shooting Oswald, left two dis- 
puted wills: one names Mayer 
executor of his estate. Ac- 
cording to Jack’s brother Ear! 
Ruby, another will, written 
in the hospital but unsigned 
because Ruby died ten min- 
utes before the witness ar- 
rived, leaves the weapon to 
his family. Whoever gets the 
gun will sell it, but the pro- 
ceeds could be quickly eaten 
up. Taxes owed to Texas and 
the IRS top $100,000, says 
Mayer, and he claims he is 
owed $60,000 = 


Angeles, the country’s second 
largest school district 

The teachers want a raise of 
10% this year, retroactive to 
July 1, 1988, and an 8% in- 
crease in each of the next two 
years. They also want to be re- 
lieved of school-yard duty and 
given a greater voice in running 
the schools. The district is offer- 
ing a 21.5% increase over three 
years. Unless the walkout is re- 
solved, it could postpone gradu- 
ation for about 35,000 seniors 


| and delay class promotions for 


most of Los Angeles’ 594,000 
public-school students. The 
teachers’ Cause got an apparent 
boost last week when Governor 
George Deukmejian an- 
nounced that the state had an 
unanticipated tax windfall of 
$2.5 billion, as much as $228 
million of which may eventual- 
ly trickle down to the Los An- 
geles Unified School District, if 
the state legislature approves 
No check is in the mail yet. 
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American Notes 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Can! See Your 
Registration? 


A Chevrolet Celebrity, dead- 
heading back to Boston from 
Logan Airport, is pulled over 
by a Boston policeman. The of- 
fense: an expired inspection 
sticker; the fine: $50. But not 
for a car bearing license plate 
STATE | that moments earlier 
had Massachusetts’ favorite 
son riding in the rear passen- 
ger seat. A warning will do. 
No big deal, until the Bos- 
ton Herald ran a picture of the 
Chevy with its spanking-new 
inspection sticker in the win- 
dow and the Governor and his 
| driver standing nearby. Head- 
line: DUKE FAILS TO STICK TO 





INSPECT LAW. Before long, the 
crack drive-time team at one 
of Cape Cod’s largest radio sta- 
tions began repeating the sto- 
ry, complete with sirens in the 
background, advising listeners 
that they too could avoid tick- 
ets if only they had a Governor 
riding in the backseat. The 
“Backseat Governor” spots 
tapped a well of venom toward 
Dukakis, who recently jacked 
up registration and driver’s-li- 
cense fees as well as speeding 
fines. In response to callers, 
workers at WCOD began mak- 
ing cardboard cutouts—no re- 
dundancy intended—of the 
Duke suitable for backseat 
duty. The first batch of 100 
propped-up caricatures sold 
out immediately, and there 
were orders for 500 more a) 





On the backseat: Massachusetts’ favorite son as talisman 





THE SENATE 


| Finding It Hard 
_ To Share 


“The S in FSX stands for 
sucker,” jeered Alan Dixon of 
Illinois. Decrying Japan's 
conquest of “industry after 
industry,’ West Virginia’s 
Robert Byrd said, “We have 
to send a message to our own 
wimpy diplomats that we're 
not going to take it lying down 
anymore.” Despite such rhet- 
oric in last week's floor de- 
bate, the Senate approved the 
joint U.S.-Japan FSX jet- 
fighter project, provided the 
President agrees to an accom- 
panying resolution that would 
clip its wings slightly. The 





Byrd amendment requires that 
US.-based General Dynamics 
get 40% of the estimated $6 
billion project, the portion that 
includes confidential Ameri- 
can jet-engine technology 
while Japan's Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries would get the rest 
Bush thinks such caveats 
are unnecessary and could still 
scuttle the program. Republi- 
cans are calling the Byrd reso- 
lution a “sour-grape amend- 
ment” from those Democrats 
who lost the vote to kill the 
whole deal. But the Senate 
vote, 72 to 27, provided a large 
enough margin to override a 
veto. Whether the plane ever 
takes off or not, the Japan- 
bashing rhetoric remains in 
full flight w 
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State of Siege 


With Tiananmen Square the epicenter, a political quake convulses China 


BY DANIEL BENJAMIN 





n history's calendar, last 
week had been circled in ad- 
vance. It 
blocked out ahead of time for 
a grand show involving two 
men who wished to immortalize them- 
selves through a feat of statesmanship 


was set aside 


History, however, takes no reserva- 
tions. The efforts of Deng Xiaoping and 
Mikhail Gorbachev to capture the world’s 
attention were swept before them by one 
of those rare and indescribable upwellings 
of national spirit. Events within the 
Great Hall of the People, where the lead- 
ers set about mending a 30-year rift, re- 

| ceived some note. But it was the events in 


K. 


Tiananmen Square, where a hunger strike 
by 3,000 students swelldd to a demonstra- 
tion by more than a million Chinese ex- 
pressing the inexpressible—a longing for 
freedom and prosperit#—that transfixed 
the eye. On Saturda¥, as government 
troops were trucked igfto Beijing to end 
the protests, China was plunged into a 
turmoil the Cultural 


unrivaled  sirice 


— 
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Revolution more than two decades ago 
The confrontation between the people 
of the People’s Republic of China and the 
government created a surreal deadlock 
chaotic yet tranquil, jubilant but darkly 
ominous. Using lampposts and bicycle 
racks, bands set up barricades on the ave- 
nues leading into the heart of the city 
Word spread of a military plot to deploy 
forces via the Beijing subway system, but 
the plan went awry when transit workers 
decided to back the striking students and 
The people 
will win!” many exclaimed. Sull, the pre- 
sentiment of danger always lurked, and 


shut down the power supply 


several dozen people reportedly were in- 
jured in clashes with police and troops 
On one side of Beijing, flatbed trucks were 
seen filled with soldiers armed with AK 
47 assault rifles. As military helicopters, a 
rare sight in the city, swooped overhead 
people below looked up and shook their 
fists. Any attempt to disperse the crowds 
and end the demonstrations would seem 
to require massive hrepower The protest 
ers waited, one minute hoping that Deng 
would come to his senses and call off the 
troops, the next minute dreading that the 
command might be issued to clear the 
streets no matter how much blood would 
be spilled 


Cry democracy: protesters surround troops, 
halting their progress toward the city center 


World 





An eclipsed meeting: Gorbachev with Deng 


Split by factional strife and confront- 
ed by a clamorous, hostile public, the 
Communist Party leadership faced its 
most serious challenge in the state’s 40 
year existence. Every hour seemed to 
bring a fresh rumor, especially after the 


government ordered the restriction of 
China Central Television and the end of 


foreign television transmissions. Deng re 
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mained very much in charge, stripping 
power from Zhao Ziyang, the Communist 
Party leader who only days earlier had 
been host of a banquet for Gorbachev 
Premier Li Peng assumed control of the 
party as well as the government, but the 
bond between the Chinese people and 
their leaders snapped so violently last 
week that Li may end up representing a 
constituency of three hard-liners: himself, 
Deng and President Yang Shangkun 

Seldom are glory and dread quite so 
thoroughly mingled for so many. And sel- 
dom is history played out on such a grand 
scale, minute by minute, before such an 
enormous global audience. Though the 
drama had been building all week, the 
countdown began early Saturday morn- 
ing, after Li announced in a televised 
speech that “we must end the turmoil 
swiftly” and ordered troops into the city 
While Li’s raspy voice echoed from Tian- 
anmen Square’s loudspeakers, sirens 
wailed and blue lights flashed as an am- 
bulance arrived to take away yet another 
weakened hunger striker. A full moon, 
shrouded in mist, gleamed above the 
Great Hall of the People. Some slept 
some talked, and all waited for what the 
new day would bring 

But already the city of 10 million had 
begun to stir. Supporters of the students 
banged pots and pans to wake neighbors 
and send them into the streets with a mis- 








sion: stop the trucks and armored person- 
nel carriers heading toward Tiananmen, 
the vast square that has been the center 
stage of Chinese politics for more than 
three centuries. Because troops stationed 
in Beijing might not comply with orders 
out of sympathy with the hunger strikers, 
the forces were drawn from nearby prov 
inces. Many of the soldiers were peasant 
boys who had spent the previous week in 
camps outside the city. Forbidden to read 
newspapers or watch television, they were 
not aware of how much support the hun- 
ger strikers had attracted 

They quickly learned. Residents 
swarmed around the military vehicles 
stopping them in their tracks. Sometimes 
they sat on the hoods; sometimes they 
simply lined up before the convoys. Often 
they covered the windows with glue and 
paper, and slashed tires 

Then they lectured the soldiers. “We 
are people and you are people! Why do you 
have no feelings?’ a demonstrator 
screamed. “You should think about what 
you are doing,” another exhorted a truckful 
of soldiers. At the intersection of Gongzhu- 
fen, five miles west of Tiananmen, thou- 
sands flooded around a convoy of 50 
trucks, bringing food, water and pleas for 
the soldiers, Urged a young woman: “The 
students are for the people. Please don’t 
hurt the students.” 

Some vehicles backed up and depart- 
ed, the soldiers flashing victory 
Other trucks, hundreds of them 


signs 


just Sat 





A dazed hunger striker receives medical aid 


where they were, blocked by thousands of 
protesters. On the faces of some of the 
young troops, tears glistened 

Then at 10 a.m. the government an- 
nounced that all satellite dishes operated 
by foreign television networks would be | 
shut off. Viewers around the world | 
watched in amazement as the minutes 
ticked by, concerned that as soon as the 





plug was pulled, the crackdown would be- 
gin. By noon Saturday in Beijing, all live 
broadcasts had ceased 

In any country at any lime, such a con- 
frontation between power and protest 
would be extraordinary. In China, a nation 
whose tradition is suffused with respect for 
authority, last week’s outpouring of discon- 
tent was nothing short of revolutionary. No 
major power in the postwar period has ever 
been so rudely shaken—rocked, in fact, to 
its foundation—by the dissent of its popu- 
lace. Still, on the faces of the hunger strik- 
ers in Tiananmen Square and of their mil- 
lions of supporters around the country, the 
message was clear: China had crossed a 
threshold into a new era, where the future 
was entirely and terrifyingly up for grabs 

The ouster of Zhao, who was rumored 
to be under house arrest, was the most 
telling proof of a rift in the leadership be- 
tween conservalives and reformers. Ac- 
cording to some sources, Zhao offered to 
resign when his proposals to accommo 
date the students were rejected by the Po- 
litburo Standing Committee. the highest 
policymaking body of the Communist 
Party. Others in Beijing claim that the 
party chief's fall, which could well pres 
age a purge of other liberal 
came partly because of remarks he made 
during a remarkable predawn visit with 
Li to the hunger strikers on Friday 


reformers 


Strikers, their headbands signifying that they 
are fasting, sit in Tiananmen Square 
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The Premier left quickly, but Zhao 
stayed on. A proponent of rapid economic 
reform, Zhao was well aware that his prede- 
cessor, Hu Yaobang, supported political re- 
| form and was sacked for not moving quick- 
ly enough to crush student demonstrations 
more than two years ago. (Hu’s death on 
April 15 sparked the first demonstrations of 
the past tumultuous month.) But in Tianan- 
men, Zhao did not go out of his way to avoid 
Hu’s mistake. His eyes welling with tears, 
he acknowledged the patriotism of the stu- 


quoted him as saying. “I should be criticized 
by you.” 

If Zhao’s remarks to the students finally 
precipitated his fall, they were apparently 
not the only reason. In his talk with Gorba- 
chev, telecast live to millions of Chinese on 
Tuesday, Zhao told of a secret party agree- 
ment specifying that Deng, though semire- 
tired, was responsible for major party deci- 
sions. The document, crafted in 1987, was a 
compromise that paved the way for the re- 
tirement of a clutch of old party conserva- 
tives. That disclosure got Zhao in trouble 
less because it was made to the representa- 
tive of an old enemy nation than because it 
signaled to the viewing audience that re- 
sentment of the government's treatment of 
the hunger strikers should be directed at 
Deng. Zhao’s effort to distance himself 
from the government and Deng was. the 
Politburo apparently judged, inexcusable. 





dents. “I came too late, too late,” a student | 





| hospitals, the Foreign Ministry 


Generations join forces to demand a more promising future 


An exhausted protester takes a break from the action 


Zhao's dismissal removed an obstacle 
to the coming crackdown but did little to 
help the government restore order Ifany- 
thing, it probably widened the chasm be- 
tween state and society. Though Zhao 
was originally a protégé of Deng’s, his 
popularity rose because the public knew 
he opposed suppressing the demonstra- 
tion. His eviction from power further 
alienated those already hostile to the 
Communist Party. It also narrowed the 
party’s options for restoring order, mak- 
ing force seem virtually the sole choice 


he riotous bloom of people pow- 
er, Chinese-style, that took hold 
of Beijing last week began as a 
movement almost exclusively 
of students. But in one of those 
extraordinarily rare and historic occa- 
sions—it was Karl Marx who gave such 
moments the classic definition “revolution- 
ary praxis”’—a kind of instant solidarity 
appeared last Wednesday. It bound togeth- 
er the disparate groups—students, workers, 
professionals, academics—w hose union 
China’s leaders had long feared 
When it happened, suddenly a million 
or more marchers were streaming into 
Tiananmen, perhaps ten times as many as 
had been there the day before. It was the 
largest demonstration in modern Chinese 
history. People poured out of factories and 
and kin- 








dergartens. And not just in Beijing. By 
midweek the ferment had spread to at 
least a dozen other cities, with another 
hunger strike taking place in Shanghai. In 
some provincial cities, plans for a general 
strike were reported 

At times, Tiananmen looked like the 
site of a corporate jamboree: supporters of 
the hunger strikers paraded around the 
square, their placards and signs bobbing up 
and down, proclaiming the presence of 
CAAC (China’s civil airline), CITIC (China's 
largest investment company) and PICC 
(people’s insurance company) Held aloft 
beside them were the ubiquitous signs in- 
scribed SHENG YUAN (support the stu- 
dents) or HUNGER STRIKE—NO TO DEEP- 
FRIED DEMOCRACY. Other signs had a 
distinctly American provenance. | HAVE A 
DREAM, said one, echoing Martin Luther 
King Jr. Another amended the words of 
Patrick Henry: GIVE ME DEMOCRACY OR 
GIVE ME DEATH 

Even if some of the demonstration’s 
rhetoric was borrowed from America, it 
was the Soviet Union and, more specifical- 
ly, Mikhail Gorbachev, whose presence 
counted more than any other. Countless 
banners lauded PIONEER OF GLASNOST, 
while posters with his portrait declared 
him AN EMISSARY OF DEMOCRACY 

For Gorbachev, who came to Beijing in 
his guise of Triumphant Conciliator, the 
demonstrations, which hailed his other per- 
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“Tt is personalities, 
not principles that move 


scar Wilde 








Gottlieb Daimler (1834 - 1900) 
Inventor of the automobile 

















Karl Benz (1844 - 1929 
Inventor of the automobile 


Daimler-Benz is proof that behind brilliant 
ideas, you usually find brilliant people. 
Daimler-Benz: Ours may still be a new name 
to many Americans, but from the companies 
that make up our three newly-formed divi- 
sions comes some of the most eminent high 
technology produced in the world today. 
Mercedes-Benz automobiles and commercial 
vehicles. AEG industrial automation, transpor- 
tation and advanced electronics. The engines, 
airframes and other aerospace components of 
Deutsche Aerospace. 

And from our history come people who made 


history. Men and women inseparably linked 


Daimler-Benz AG. MercedesstraBe 136. 7000 Stuttgart 60, Federal Republic of Germany 


Berta Benz (1849-1944) 
The first woman behind the wheel 














Emil Rathenau (1838-1915 Karl Maybach (1879 - 1960) Claude Dornier (1884 - 1969) 
Electrical entrepreneur Designer of Pioneer in 
and founder of AEG lightweight. high-performance engines aviation and aerospace 


with the development of the automobile, for 
example. And of the electric locomotive. 
Pioneers whose achievements heralded 
the age of aviation. And _ revolutionized 
navigation. 

Daimler and Benz, Rathenau, Maybach and 
Dornier. Their visions, their creativity and 
their perseverance continue to inspire the 
people of Daimler-Benz today. 

People whose knowledge and skills, coupled 
with vast technological resources, are creat- 
ing Opportunities for great new ideas. 
Ideas - like those of their predecessors - that 


can lead to progress and benefits for all. 


Daimler-Benz 




















Until Now There 


~ Were Good Reasons 


‘Bnief’Cas 
He eS. 

Because most briefcases 
that look and work great at fust, 
stay that way for just a “brief” 
amount of time. 

And cases that were sturdy 
and tough weren't exactly great 
sit Until now. 

troducing the Samsonite® 
Classic. Proof that a briefcase 
can be both durable and attract- 


we. And, briefly, here are some 
reasons why. 


Our cover and detailing. 

A bnefcase shouldn't have to 
look like a tool box just to 
stand up to wear and tear. So 
we took a beautifully crafted 
covering, and wrapped it 
around our iron-tough case. 
And areas that get knocked 
around the most, like the 
















Our full-length hinge. 

While most briefcases have 

two small hinges, we gave 

our case a single long one to 

corners and edges, are made : make it sturdier. The hinge 

from a sturdy yet stylish material that won't bevegne frayed. runs the full length of the 

The result is a briefcase you'll be proud to carry that can take _ case and is designed to stand 
? a beating for along, long time. up toabuse—even if you 

Recessed latches. Watching overstuff the case. ; : = 

the contents of your briefcase Take a look at the Classic® and other Samsonite brief- 

fall down an escalator isn't cases at your nearest luggage dealer. We're convinced 

exactly a great way to start a that after a “brief” inspection, you'll agree that sturdiness 

day. That’s why our latches and style can be easily combined. 

are recessed, making it hard 

? :.+ || for the case to pop open or 

ic tint —__J have the latches knocked off. f = 

You'll also on a socal locking system. And, our exclu- © Samsonite 

sive patented right-side-up feature keeps you from opening 

your case upside down. Our Strengths Are Legendary. 








A famished demonstrator dozes 


sona of Democratic Liberator, were some- 
thing of an embarrassment. The contrast 
with the treatment accorded Deng, once 
recognized as a great economic reformer 
and the author of China’s recent prosperity, 
could not have been starker 
were paraded around with placards saying 
DOWN WITH DENG XIAOPING 

Despite the palpable anger at the par- 
ty leadership. the spirit of much of the 
week-long demonstration was exuberant, 
as though a long-silent nation had again 
found its voice. Acrobats tumbled, chil- 
dren sang and banged drums, and musi- 
cians from both the Central Philharmonic 
and a rock band performed to offer the 
students “spiritual uplifting.” 
close to 200 Beijing motorcyclists, many 
of them getihu (private entrepreneurs), 
roared along Changan Avenue, which 
leads into the square, their girlfriends sit- 
ting behind them. clinging tightly 

With spirits running so high and the 
crowds so thick, the total absence of vio- 
lence up until Saturday bordered on the 
miraculous—a 
the young 
“This was not an explosion from no- 


huge effigies 


demonstration’s organizers 
where. This had been building for a long 
lume,” explains David Zweig, an assistant 
professor of government at Tufts Univer- 
sity’s Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
“it is remarkable 
how unviolent it has been 


macy. Even so, he adds 


A pack of 


testament to the skill of 


Doctors and nurses tend to strikers who were wilting in the sun 


Behind the street theater, though, a 
profound seriousness pervaded Tianan- 
men, born of the knowledge that people 
were prepared to die for democracy. Con- 
struction workers and medical! volunteers 
erected a makeshift clinic, using scaffold- 
ing and canvas, as doctors and nurses 


ministered to the hunger strikers, some of 


whom had sworn off water as well as food 
and were wilting rapidly in the warm 
weather. The strikers were given glucose 
solutions, intravenously or orally. When 
the weather turned foul on Wednesday 
night, they were moved inside buses that 
had been brought to Tiananmen Square 
by the Chinese Red Cross 


ll along, the wail of sirens was 

the week’s background music 

as ambulances ferried the sick 

to hospitals. Such efficiency 

was another sign of the stu- 

dents’ organizational abilities: while cen- 

tral Beijing ground to a standstill because 

of the crowds that thronged to the square, 

the demonstrators, using packing string 

and their own bodies, cordoned off lanes so 

the ambulances could always get through 

Many hunger strikers made the trip out: al- 

most as many came back to resume their 
fast once they felt well enough to do so 

More than anything else, this drama 

of so many endangering their lives for a 

common good triggered the vast outpour 
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Rebel with a cause 





ing of solidarity from a people used to 
tending to their own 

The forbidding gap between private 
lives and that distant sense of a common 
April 26 
when 150,000 people flooded the square to 
show of an inflammatory 
People’s Daily editorial that denounced 
the students. “That was a major break- 
through in Chinese modern history 
Roderick MacFarquahar, director of 
Harvard’s Fairbank Center for East 
Asian Research. It marked the “first time 
since 1949 that a demonstration by soci- 
ely against the state was made successful- 


ground was first bridged on 


disapproval 


* says 


ly in the face of a powerful government 
The achievement almost proved 
short-lived, As the number of demonstra- 
tors in the square dwindled to nearly 
none, the students decided to employ one 
of civil disobedience’s most sacred weap- 
ons, the hunger strike. With a large con- 
tingent of foreign press on hand for the 
Gorbachev the decision seemed a 
brilliant public But the 
choice of tactics also harked back to the 


visit 
relations ploy 


sensibility ofa much earlier age 

“The students have struck an ancient 
chord in Chinese history explains 
Thomas Bernstein, a China scholar and 
chairman of Columbia University’s politi- 
cal science department. “It is the idea of 
the who 


with the emperor about some evil in the 


scholar-official remonstrates 
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“that’s right, 
boule. They're 
playing a kind of 
French version 

of bowling. But 

you should see 
where they bowl... 
the colors! Pastel 
streets. Even the 
light is beautiful... 
made me think 

of you...halfway 
around the world. 
Just had to pick up 
the phone and talk 
onvelemm OlUnuvelelerel 
believe how easy 

it is to call? 
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kingdom that the ruler should put right. | 
The emperor won't listen, and the schol- 
ar-official takes his own life as a witness, | 
or sacrifice. to the higher good.” By cast- 
ing themselves in the role of the scholar- 
official, the students have become the 
bearers of that tradition. 

All but eclipsed by the rebellion was | 
the Sino-Soviet summit, an event whose 
significance dropped to that of a sizable 
footnote. What was intended as an elabo- 
rate celebration of China's assured and 
independent standing and the Soviet 
Union's new civility in the international 
arena became incidental entertainment 


quipped about his comeuppance. At a 
meeting with President Yang, the Soviet 
President remarked, “Well. I came to Bei- 
jing and you have a revolution!” 


e did not know how truly he 
had spoken. Although the 


four-day visit became a botch | 


of hurriedly changed venues, 

the minuet of diplomacy went 
on within the whirlwind. Commented a 
frustrated Soviet embassy official at 
the welcoming banquet for Gorbachev on 
Monday: “Everything has gone smoothly 
today. The only thing lacking was 


time 


would take place on or ever.” 

During a meeting on Tuesday with 
Zhao, Gorbachev remarked offhandedly, 
“We also have hotheads who would like to 
renovate socialism overnight.’ Well be- 
fore leaving, though, he must have been 
informed of the gravity of the situation by 
his staff, since he was later more deferen- 
tial to the students, carefully pointing out 
that a “reasonable balance” had to be 
struck between the enthusiasm of the 
young and the wisdom of the old. 

The talks went well, ifnot spectacularly. 
For Gorbachev, the crucial téte-a-téte was 
with Deng, who had forced him to wait 





beside the 


tions 


pro-democracy demonstra- 
Early on, Mikhail Gorbachev 


information about the time and location 
of our meetings and whether they 








The View from the Guesthouse 





give a Soviet advance- 
man heartburn. There, in the 
Great Hall of the People. was 
a long table set up with mi- 
crophones and teacups. The 
rows of chairs were filled 
with hundreds of journalists, 
all of whom had to dodge 
banner-waving marchers, 
speeding ambulances and 
mazes of bicycles in Tianan- 
men Square to make what 
was supposed to be a 5:45 


he sight was enough to | 





The Soviet delegation 
was careful not to do or say 
anything in public that might 
offend the Chinese. When a 
briefing by Soviet cultural lu- 
minaries was dominated by 
questions about the student 
demonstrations, the director 
of the Soviet press center 
at the Beijing International 
Hotel finally blew up. “You 
are putting us in a difficult 
position,” he snapped. “Ask 
questions about our country.” 


Vnnvo—NOSuaONY 
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p.m. press conference by 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Then, 
just at showtime, came the news: the session was being 
moved five miles away to the state guesthouse where Gorba- 
chev was staying in the Diaoyutai compound. 

For the fifth —and by no means final—time last week, 
the Gorbachev schedule was changed to keep as much dis- 
tance as possible between the guest and the million Chinese 
cheering his policies of openness and democratization. When 
the relaxed and smiling Soviet leader finally made his ap- 
pearance at 7:30 p.m., he was asked about the demonstra- 
tions paralyzing the Chinese capital. “I’ve seen the stu- 
dents,” said a bemused Gorbachev. “But perhaps not as 
many as you have.” 

What began for Gorbachev as a diplomatic mission 
aimed at normalizing relations with the People’s Republic of 
China quickly evolved into a diplomatic mission of another 
sort: how to pretend your hosts are not trying to put down a 
revolution at the same time they're teaching you how to use 
chopsticks. This scenario, alas, was not covered in the slim 
white protocol books given to the Soviet entourage and the 
80 or so reporters who accompanied Gorbachev from Mos- 
cow. What the book did cover often proved useless, Gorba- 
chev did not “arrive by car” at Tiananmen Square nor, ac- 
companied by two soldiers of the Chinese honor guard, did 
“the distinguished guest” lay a wreath at the Monument to 
the People’s Heroes. And what about that passage on proper 
behavior at the Beijing Opera? Mikhail and Raisa never en- 
joyed a night out. 


Adept with chopsticks, adroit at avoiding confrontation 


Foreign Ministry press 
spokesman Gennadi Gerasi- 
mov resorted to irony when queried about the wreath-laying 
ceremony. “We are guests and never argue with our hosts,” 
he replied. “We recognize that it would be physically impos- 
sible to carry out this part of the program. But it is a matter 
for the Chinese.” 

Even Soviet journalists proved to be diplomats at heart. 
Despite persistent questions about Gorbachev's reaction to 
the protests, a Soviet correspondent evaded the topic and 
kept insisting that the real story was the renewed friendship 
between two great countries. In private, however, Gorba- 
chev could not control his curiosity. Late Monday evening he 
summoned Soviet journalists to his country’s embassy and 
peppered them with questions about what was happening in 
the streets. 

TV viewers back in the U.S.S.R. saw footage of the pro- 
testers only on the day their leader left China, and even then 
the events were presented as two completely different sto- 
ries. During Gorbachev's stay, Soviet television had blacked 
out the demonstrations. However, within minutes after 
Gorbachev boarded the plane in Shanghai and headed 
home, TASS carried its first detailed story on the crisis. What 
the Soviet press has yet to report, of course, is what Gorba- 
chev, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze and the other 
members of the Soviet diplomatic team really thought about 
their extraordinary visit. Quipped a Soviet journalist: “We 
will never really know the true story until Shevardnadze re- 
tires and writes his memoirs.” — By John Kohan/Beijing 


three years for the meeting, a ploy in a cun- 
ning strategy to further Chinese aims such 
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as a reduction in Soviet armaments and a 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. Their lunch 
Tuesday was cordial and uneventful. The 
high point came when Deng upstaged his 
visitor, the great upstager, by beating him to 
the historic punch. Just as the press corps 
was about to file out of the room where the 
two had met, Deng proclaimed, “Because 
the journalists have not left us yet, we can 
publicly announce the normalization of re- 
lations between our two countries.” Thus 
ended, at least officially, 30 years of antipa- 
thy, a period in which relations were icy at 
best and at times threatened war between 
the two Communist giants 

The declaration was a fait accompli 
long before Gorbachev's arrival in Bei- 
jing. Surprisingly, there were no 
further major achievements. 
While Gorbachev vainly tried to 
keep up his Asian charm offen- 
sive by spinning visions of joint 
industrial projects and border 
links, the Chinese were preoccu- 
pied with the ferment in Tianan- 
men. What had been billed as the 
84-year-old Deng’s swan song be- 
came, instead ofa moment of glo- 
ry, an ordeal of damage control 
Hence, there was no_break- 
through on Cambodia, where 
there is an urgent need for a pow- 
er-sharing arrangement between 
the Soviet-backed Phnom Penh 
regime and the Chinese-support- 
ed opposition coalition led by 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk 


f the summit achieved less 
for Gorbachev than he had 
hoped, it did produce one 
fascinating intellectual ex- 
change. In his Tuesday-af- 
ternoon meeting with Zhao, Gor- 
bachev reflected at length on 
socialism and reform. The two 
seemed warmly disposed to each 
other and sympathetic on mat- 
ters of theory. They agreed that 
democracy is compatible with a 
one-party system, provided it exists in a 
state ruled by law. And they concurred 
that thoroughgoing reform was the only 
answer to the disgruntlement of dissent- 





ers. Zhao, so long chary of the subject of | 


political reform, ventured some fateful re- 
marks on the topic. “Political structural 
reform and economic structural reform 
should basically be synchronized,” said 
the Chinese leader. “It won't do if one 
| outstrips the other or if one lags behind 
the other.” The words, could they have 
heard them, might have made student 
demonstrators cheer 
At the heart of the Tiananmen specta- 
cle were some troubling questions: What 
exactly did the hunger strikers and their 
supporters want? Did they even know? 
Several of their objectives are clear 
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One is a clean sweep of China's rampant 
corruption. The demand seems straight- 
forward enough, but implied in it is an at- 
tack on what the protesters see as the 
abuse of power by top party officials. Vir- 
tually all of them have been accused of 
nepotism. Li Peng is viewed as a benefi- 
ciary of nepotism since he was an orphan 
raised by Zhou Enlai 

Another demand is for a free press, 
which is largely related to the drive against 
corruption. Investigative journalism is re- 
garded in China as the foremost tool for 
rooting out corruption. Thus far, the gov- 
ernment has confined journalists to rela- 
tively small cases, protecting upper-level 
party members. The value placed on a free 





Many of the banners had a distinctly American Provenance 


But what do the Chinese mean when they demand democracy? 


press was underscored by one of the most 
astonishing aspects of the demonstrations. 
The ordinarily staid party organ, People's 
Daily, broke with long-standing practice 
and reported fully on the protests before Li 
announced a crackdown. Central China 
Television did so as well, with one of its 


news anchors—incredibly—broadcasting 
news of the student leaders’ demand that 
Deng step down. 


Beyond these immediate wishes of the 
crowds, the picture becomes fuzzy. De- 
mocracy, the rallying cry of the demon- 
strators, is an ambiguous word. For some 
of the protesters. who have no experience 
and little knowledge of democratic prac- 
tices in other countries, democracy meant 
the opposite of everything associated with 
Communist Party rule. “They can’t enu- 
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merate concretely what they want,” saysa 
diplomat in Beijing, describing the anti- 
government movement as fundamentally 
a “scream of the damned.” As Grace, 19, 
a pig-tailed student who spent Friday 
night in Tiananmen Square, put it, “We 
think everything must change.” 

The demands may be amorphous, but 
there can be no doubt about the passion, as 
evidenced by the willingness of ordinary 
people to obstruct tanks and of hunger 
strikers to court death. If anything, the ab- 
sence of an ideology with specific long- 
range aims indicates just how powerful is 
the public revulsion at the party and the 
entire status quo, The immediate reasons 
for the discontent—the government's con- 
descending treatment of the stu- 
dent demonstrators and its gener- 
, al repressiveness—are clear. But 
5 the anger also stems from the less 
2 political aspects of everyday life 

Economically and socially, China 
is experiencing many of the dislo- 
cations that typify an era of revo- 
lutionary change. The overall ef- 
fect is one of widespread 
frustration and rising expecta- 
tions. “It is not always when 
things are going from bad to worse 
that revolutions break out,” Alexis 
de Tocqueville noted in his study 
of the French Revolution. More 
often, he added, people take up 
arms when an oppressive regime 
that has been tolerated without 
protest for a long period “sudden- 
ly relaxes its pressure.” 

The assessment neatly fits the 
China of the past decade. Since the 
much harsher repression of the 
Cultural Revolution ended in 1976 
and since Deng began his program 
of economic reform in 1979, the 
country has become for many of its 
inhabitants a more hospitable and 
prosperous place. Possibly the 
most remarkable indicator of this 
is the 132.8% rise in per capita in- 
come between 1978 and 1987 

Meanwhile the economy boomed at an av- 
erage annual rate of almost 10% 

Much of the trauma comes from the 
fact that the benefits are rarely spread eq- 
uitably. “There's a widespread feeling that 
Chinese society has become unjust,” says 
Stanley Rosen, professor of sociology at the 
University of Southern California. “The 
decisions as to who will do well seem arbi- 
trary results of government policy.” Entre- 
preneurs and party officials profit from the 
economic reforms, but office workers and 
intellectuals do not. So while an individ- 
ual’s expectations are conditioned by the 
prosperity he sees around him, that new- | 
found affluence is cruelly out of reach for 
many. TV, with its ubiquitous images of the | 
wealth that many enjoy beyond China’s 
borders, has deepened the dissatisfaction. 
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The contrast is all the more painful be- 
cause, amid it all, corruption flourishes 
Says Rosen: “There's an ideological confu- 
sion. People feel leaders don’t know how to 
solve problems.” 

What most hurts the average Chinese 
is an inflation rate of around 30°. Expec- 
tations developed over years of growing 

| personal income have suddenly been 
| sharply set back. Prosperity. instead of be- 
ing around the corner, looks out of reach 
Such economic dips happen frequently in 
history and rarely cause revolutions. But 
almost all revolutions follow economic 
downturns. France in 1778 entered a 
lengthy depression: the tremendous dam- 
age done to the Russian economy by World 
War I helped precipitate that country’s 
revolution. 

Thus China’s turmoil is not surprising 
in light of its inhabitants’ mounting frus- 
trations. Nonetheless, true revolutions, as 
opposed to coups or intermittent mass 
protests, are extremely rare and all but 
unheard of in situations in which the state 
wields so much force. Without a core of 
ideologically inspired revolutionaries, 
without its own Jacobins, Bolsheviks or 
even latter-day Long Marchers, China is 
unlikely to have a full-scale revolution 





uch. however. depends on 
the Beijing regime. Revo- 
lutions are usually trig- 
gered by the intractability 
and violence of govern- 
ments, and the declaration of martial law 
showed that Deng Xiaoping and Li Peng 
were prepared to crush the protests with 
military force. Violence can, and often 
does, achieve its aim of suppression. It can 
also galvanize an opposition and make 
compromise unthinkable 

Power, Mao Zedong famously sneered. 
grows out of the barrel of a gun. But the 
preacher of Chinese Communism neglect- 
ed to add that the will to fire is a prerequi- 
site when the target is not intimidated by 
threats and when a society is prepared to 
resist those with the guns by peaceful 
means. A week ago. certainly two, the pro 
tests might have been extinguished with 
the number of casualties usual for large 
demonstrations—20, 50, perhaps several 
hundred deaths. Now, the government 
might have to kill thousands before the 
protests would cease. 

The choice that faced China was be- 
tween a serious erosion or even collapse of 
government authority and a massacre in 
Tiananmen Square. Deng and Li Peng 
would not risk anarchy, so they called in 
the military, but at least initially were 
hesitant to give it a free hand. That left 
it to the soldiers, their trucks blocked 
by mobs of pleading countrymen, to pon- 
der another saying of Mao's: “Whoever 
suppresses the students will come to no 
good end.” —Reported by Sandra Burton and 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing and John Kohan with 
Gorbachev 

















Watching from Offshore 


na different kind of week. the three U.S. warships that sailed up the Huangpu 

River last Friday and docked in the waters off Shanghai would have been the 
talk of the town. After all, this was only the second time since 1949 that the U.S. 
Navy had visited China. But the city’s attention was riveted on the Bund, the 
broad avenue along the river where 100,000 protesters marched. Thus the ships 
neatly symbolized the peripheral role that Washington played throughout last 
week. With the explosion of people power, the State Department could do little 
but advise Beijing to use caution, and it had only a few desultory comments about 
the historic handshake between Mikhail Gorbachev and Deng Xiaoping. Find- 
ing American officials who were even slightly uneasy about the freshly minted 
Sino-Soviet friendship was almost impossible. Was George Bush worried? “No 
problem.” said the President. “A healthy development.” said Secretary of State 
James Baker. Only Vice President Dan Quayle displayed a hint of wariness. Yes. 











In Shanghai, a modest welcome from Chinese naval personnel for the U.S.S. Blue Ridge 


he said, last week's comradeship was good news, but he added a sensible qualifier 
“Provided that any new relationship harms neither our own interests nor those of 
our friends.” 

Any initiative that reduces global tensions deserves a cheer or two. If warmer 
relations between Beijing and Moscow lead to reduced military competition, to 
political liberalization and to economic reforms that integrate both nations into 
the global marketplace, make that three cheers. Indeed, given the domestic 
changes launched in 1979 by Deng and in 1985 by Gorbachev and the relation- 
ship the U.S. now enjoys with both countries, a return to the threatening dogmas 
of the Stalin and Mao eras is difficult to envision 

But reconciliation between the two Communist giants may offer more trouble 
than Washington has acknowledged. That once pre-eminent danger—monolith- 
ic Communism—may be gone, but that does not preclude new and improved 
threats. Détente in the East will allow Moscow to cut some of its 45 divisions sta- 
tioned along the Chinese border. That's good, but not if it relieves pressure on the 
Kremlin to reduce troops in Eastern Europe. For Cambodia, the relaxation has 
accelerated the pullback of Soviet-supported Vietnamese soldiers. That's good. 
but not if it eases the return to influence of the Chinese-backed Khmer Rouge 

The most serious difficulties for the U.S. are likely to arise in Japan and Ko- 
rea. If the Sino-Soviet thaw endures, Moscow and Beijing will promote closer 
North-South relations on the Korean peninsula with an eye toward reducing the 
40,000 U.S. troops stationed in South Korea. That's good, but not if it leads to in- 
timidation of the South’s burgeoning democracy. Japan, unsure about its new 
global political role. will almost certainly be next to receive the full brunt of the 
Gorbachev charm offensive. That's bad only if it dilutes the Washington-Tokyo 
relationship and forces the U.S. into a less central role in Asia 

So despite the reassurances, the political summit may prove to be anything but 
“no problem.” What really deserved welcome was less the talks inside the Great 
Hall of the People than the protests outside, in Tiananmen Square. Crackdown or 
nol, the protests were the “healthy development.” By Christopher Ogden 
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Beware the Dunce Caps 


Will the Cultural Revolution repeat itself? 





T o Liu Anyi and his wife Li Lanting, 
the street scenes in Beijing last week 
seemed eerily reminiscent of another 
spasm of unrest that began to rock China 
23 years ago. Then, as now, students 
marched in the streets by the hundreds of 
thousands, waving red flags and chanting 


| slogans defying an entrenched political | 


establishment. Destination: 
Tiananmen Square. Then, as 
now, the demonstrators vilified 
aging national leaders—includ- 
ing, as he must have recalled bit- 
terly last week, Deng Xiaoping, 
then Communist Party General 
Secretary, who at one point was 
paraded around Beijing wearing 
a dunce cap. 

The students of 1966 were the 
Red Guards, and for nearly a 
decade their movement con- 
vulsed the country in chaos, vio- 
lence and dictatorial excess. Mil- 
lions of Chinese, including nearly 
everyone who enjoyed a privi- 
leged status, were sent to “re-edu- 
cation camps” in the countryside, 
where they underwent humiliat- 
ing rituals of “self-criticism.” Po- 
litical leaders who had been try- 
ing to modernize China's 
economy were branded “capital- 
ist roaders” and in many cases 
were read out of the party and 
power. In the name of glorifying 
the “masses” and “bombarding 
the bourgeois headquarters,” li- 
braries were ransacked, factories 
and schools closed, and the coun- 
try turned completely inward, 
virtually shutting off a_ billion 
people from the rest of the world 

Liu Anyi, then a senior man- 
ager in the Ministry of Petro- 
leum, found himself a target be- 
cause he had worked on Taiwan 
prior to choosing to return to the 
mainland shortly before the 
Communist takeover in 1949 
“The Red Guards branded me as 
a big capitalist and an undercov- 
er [Taiwan] spy,” Liu, 71, recalls 
with a wry smile. “They kept me 


year and later organized a picto- 
rial exhibit of my crimes.” These included 
photos of various articles of Western-style 
dress belonging to Liu and his wife that 
Red Guards had found in the course of 
ransacking their apartment 

Is Liu afraid that the current unrest 
may lead to a second Cultural Revolu- 
tion? No, mostly because the first explo- 





| sion was inspired and directed by the 


country’s leader, Mao Zedong. “Today's 
protest is a genuine student movement, 
spontaneous, yet well disciplined,” he 
says. “We do not feel threatened.” In fact, 
Liu’s son and daughter-in-law have gone 
to Tiananmen Square to show their soli- 
darity with the protesters. 








The Lius and their granddaughter: concerns about a backlash 


But it was with great reluctance that 
the Lius allowed their granddaughter to 
visit the square. “I fear that a single inci- 
dent could set off a mass panic,” says Liu 
Liu also concedes that this innocent 
movement could deteriorate into a gov- 
ernment backlash that might not carry 
the widespread vindictiveness of the Cul- 
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tural Revolution but that nonetheless 
would result in a shake-up at the top 
Furthermore, despite the uncertainty 
as to where the student demonstrations 
may lead, there is no evidence that the 
movement is running amuck. Yang Ting 
(not his real name), a 20-year-old Red 
Guard in 1966 and now an interpreter, re- 
calls with a shudder the killing and wide- 
spread looting during those years. “From 
the very outset this time, the movement 
was well organized and the students did 
not harbor any intention to tear apart the 
Communist Party.’ Another positive 
sign, he says, is that the “stu- 
dents’ demands conformed with 
« the wishes and will of the broad 
« masses, especially the calls for a 
crackdown on corrupt officials.” 
Liu Binyan, a former top 
journalist on the official People's 
Daily now attending Harvard 
University as a Nieman Scholar 
(and no kin to Liu Anyi), notes 
that not all the similarities be- 
tween the Cultural Revolution 
and this year's protests are super- 
ficial. “The two major causes of 
both events—official corruption 
and the contradictions in ideolo- 
gy among the leaders—are quite 
similar,” he says. Liu speaks as 
another of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion’s viclims: as an “unrepen- 
tant rightist,” he was among the 
first group of 15 intellectuals 
purged at Mao's order, Readmit- 
, ted to the party in 1979, he was 
® kicked out again in 1987 for the | 
= alleged sin of supporting bour- | 
= geois liberalization and today is 
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one of the country’s most promi- 
nent dissidents. “Mao was right 
in attacking the privileged party 
leaders and the emerging new 
bureaucratic class,” he says. “His 
mistake was in pushing the mass 
campaign without changing the 
political system.” 

Most of the youths who par- 
ticipated in last week’s demon- 
strations are too young to re- 
member the beginnings of the 
Cultural Revolution. According 
to Liu Binyan, however, graduate 
students and university lecturers 
who lived through the turmoil of 
those years may have played an 
important role by giving their ad- 
vice and support to the student 
movement. For them, says Liu, 
the Cultural Revolution serves partly as 
an inspiration for today’s protest—but 
also partly as a cautionary tale. “People 
learned a great lesson from the Cultural 
Revolution. They can no longer follow a 
leader blindly.” By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Oscar Chiang/New York and 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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SOVIET UNION 





he candidate seeking election 

goes on television to accuse one 
of his country’s leading politicians of 
corruption. The injured politician 
denounces his accuser. The govern- 
ment launches an investigation, and 
the investigators blast the candidate. 
The incident would not be out of 
place in a Western capital. But this, 
last week, was the Soviet Union, 
which is finding that one side effect 
of glasnost is political alley fighting 
in public 

The accused politician is none 
other than Yegor Ligachev, 68, the 
ruling Politburo’s leading conserva- 
tive. His accusers are Telman 
Gdlyan and Nikolai Ivanov, govern- 
ment prosecutors who specialize in 
rooting out official corruption in 
central Asia 

The fiery Gdlyan, 48, spent five years 
uncovering a corruption scandal in Uz- 
bekistan and became a popular hero 
when it led to the conviction last year of 
Yuri Churbanov, son-in-law of the late 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev. 

Early this month, at a meeting of 
Moscow-based members of the new legis- 
lature attended by Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Gdlyan delivered a 47-minute speech 
charging top Communists with corrup- 
tion. Soviet sources say that when he fin- 
| ished, Gorbachev advised him to make 
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Back-Alley Politics in the Kremlin 





Charges fly as a fiery prosecutor takes on a powerful opponent 


Ligachev: the guardian of party orthodoxy under fire 


sure he was right “because I will ask you 
tough questions.” A few days later, 
Pravda disclosed that Gdlyan would be 
suspended from his post as prosecutor 
The official reason: misconduct in a 1983 
corruption investigation of Estonian sci- 
entist and nationalist Johannes Khint. 
But the Khint case was not the real is- 
sue, according to Gdlyan’s colleague, 
Ivanov, 37. During a televised debate 
Ivanov, who was running for a Leningrad 
seat in the legislature, said Gdlyan was 
suspended because his investigations had 
begun to implicate leading officials. in- 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A Historic 
Encounter 


Havel and Du béek meet 





A ll day the Prague apartment of 
Vaclav Havel had been filled with 
friends welcoming home Czechoslova- 
kia’s most famous dissident playwright. 
Only that morning Havel. 52. had been 
released from prison after serving half of 
an eight-month term for inciting antigov- 
ernment demonstrations. Most of the visi- 
tors had left. when the doorbell rang. The 
erect, sad-eyed man in the hallway 
seemed like a ghostly apparition, his 
palms outstretched almost sheepishly and 
on his face a mysterious but familiar half- 
smile. The apartment fell silent. Then 
someone murmured, “Dubéek.”” Said Al- 
exander Dubéek. hero of 1968's Prague 
Spring: “I had to come.” 

In the years since Warsaw Pact tanks 
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The playwright and the former leader chat 


brought an end to Dubéek’s brief experi- 
ment with liberalization, the former Com- 
munist Party leader, now 67. has been liv- 
ing humbly in Bratislava, working as a 
minor forestry official until his retirement 
in 1982. when he turned his attention to 
gardening. During the same period. Havel 
has become internationally famous both 
for his plays, such as The Memorandum 
and Jemptation, and for his role as a lead- 
er of Czech dissent. 
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cluding Ligachev and former Politburo 
members Grigori Romanov and Mikhail 
Solomentsey 

The next day Pravda denounced both 
Ivanov and Gdlyan for their “provocative 
statements” and announced that a 
special government commission 
would investigate the prosecutors’ 
“methods.” Ligachev then issued a 
public denial of the allegations and 
described them as “political provo- 
cation.” The commission wasted no 
lime in issuing a lengthy report at 
week's end that assailed Gdlyan’s 
professional conduct and charged 
him with “insulting people who | 
were under arrest.” 

Even some liberals criticize 
Gdlyan. Last week Yegor Yakovlev, 
editor of the reform-minded Mos- 
cow News, tore into him for “the 
tragedy” of the Khint case. Others 
say Gdlyan and Ivanov are using 
public accusations to promote their 
political careers. If that’s so, it ap- 
pears to be working: Ivanov won his 
seat with 61% of the vote. 

Opinion is also divided over the valid- | 
ity of Gdlyan’s charges. “Ligachev is a 
perfectly incorruptible man,” insists So- 
vietologist Michel Tatu of the French 
newspaper Le Monde. “As the guardian 
of party orthodoxy and authority. his 
aims are political, not personal.” Ulti- 
mately at stake, perhaps, is the corruption 
of official life that is being exposed by the 
new politics. As Tatu notes, “There's been 
a general awakening as to just how rotten 
the regime is.” —-By David Brand. Reported by 
Ann Blackman and Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 





TIME’s Walter Isaacson and Michal 
Donath were the only journalists present 
as the two men talked, sitting side by side, 
Havel animated and excited, Dubéek re- 
served and stiff “I was expecting every 
miracle today except that I would meet 
you,” said the playwright. The aging poli- 
lician recalled one of Havel’s plays, 
though none have been performed in 
Czechoslovakia since 1968. Havel leaped 
up and gathered a stack of foreign edi- 
tions that had been smuggled into the 
country. “I will sign them for you in green 
ink because green is the color of hope, and 
IT am an optimist.” Answered Dubéek: “I 
was always an optimist. I remain an opti- 
mist; | have never lost my spirit.” 

Though Dubéek insists that he is “just 
a gardener,” his recent meetings with op- 
ponents of the regime suggest that he has 
not ruled out a future role in politics. In- 
deed, only two Czechs are known widely 
enough to serve as symbols for change in 
their country: both were sitting there on 
the couch. As Havel’s wife Olga noted 
when the meeting was over, Il was “a mo- 
ment of history.” a 
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The ergonomically designed 
interior of the Integra GS 3-door. 





Have you ever stopped to 
consider just how much time 
you spend in your car each 
year? 100 hours? 150 hours? 

Truth be told, the national 
average is Closer to 400. 

Which, if youre like most 
people, is about 375 hours more 
than youd probably prefer. 


And now for the good news. 


When our engineers set 
out to design the interior of 
the 1990 Integra, they kept 
that very fact in mind. Along 
with the unwavering belief 
that, given the right environ- 
ment, those hours spent 


behind the wheel could be 
some of the best of your day. 

As you might expect, 
building an environment like 
that takes a little more time. 
And a little more thought. 

But the end re- 
Sult is a lot mote car. 

Take the Integra 
instrument panel for 
instance, a wing- 
shaped design | | 
that wraps 
around the 
driver. The con- 
trols and gauges 
are easy to reach 
and easy to see, 
so it’s easier to keep your 
mind on more important 
things. Like what’s up ahead. 

Furthering that Cause is 
the Integra steering wheel. A 
wheel that’s not only been de- 
signed to offer you an excellent 
grip, but comes attached toa 
speed-sensitive, power-assisted, 
rack and pinion Steering sys- 
tem that offers you an excellent 
feel for the road. 

Likewise, in designing the 
bolstered front bucket seats 
of the Integra, we didn't just 
worry about fabrics and pat- 
terns; we worried about your 
body. Making sure that the 
curves and contours we gave 
our seats matched the curves 
and contours Mother Nature 
gave you. 

Another thing you'll 
notice inside the Integra is 
how easily you can see out- 
side the Integra. And that’s 
because of the driving com- 
partment'’s expansive “green- 
house” design. In plain English, 
that means an exceptionally 


t scat belt system has be mw tened. This system should be fastened at all times in norm 









For spirited response, 
shift into Sport Mode. 


large window area, giving 
you exceptional visibility. 
Forward. Backward. And 
everywhere in-between. 

But creating a better driving 
environment not only means 
rethinking the components 
inside the car. It means rethink- 
ing the ones under the car. 
Namely, the suspension system. 
The Integra has a new 
four-wheel independent 
double wishbone sus- 
pension system, the same 
basic design found on the 
Acura Legend. Meaning 

it has the not-so-basic 
ability to be precisely 

tuned for both responsive han- 
dling and a stable, extremely 
comfortable ride. 

Combine this system 
with front and rear stabilizer 
bars and advanced nitrogen 
gas shock absorbers, and 
youll find that the Integra 
not only excels at straight- 
ening out the twisting roads, 
but smoothing out the ‘ 
rough variety. :; 

Chances are 
youll never “=~ 
notice the =}, 
thousands of |? 
hoursour — } 
engineers 
spent inside 
the Integra. 
Nothing will 
attract your 
attention. 
Nothing will 
stick out. 
Nothing will feel the least 
bit unusual. 

Which, to our way of 
thinking, means that all those 
hours were quite worthwhile. 
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Double wishbone 
suspension hugs and 
smooths the road. 
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Fizzled Coup 


But Mengistu’s position 
remains precarious 





fe omp and circumstance was the order 
of the day at Addis Ababa’s Bole In- 
ternational Airport as Ethiopia's Marxist 
President, Lieut. Colonel! Mengistu Haile 
Mariam, gave a group of progovernment 
dignitaries a pep talk and then flew off for 
a four-day state visit to East Germany. But 
within a few hours of his departure early 
last week, a group of senior army officers 
were in revolt against Mengistu’s rigidly 
Marxist twelve-year-old regime. 

The attempted coup began when reb- 
el officers seized the Defense Ministry 
Major General Haile Giorgis Habte Mar- 
iam, the Defense Minister, refused to join 
the revolt and was killed. There were re- 
ports of MiG-21s and helicopter gunships 
screeching over the capital and of tanks 
and armored personnel carriers converg- 
ing on the ministry. Meanwhile, in Asma- 
ra, the northern provincial capital and 
Ethiopia's second largest city, Mengistu’s 
Second Army, some 150,000 strong, was 
in mutiny. In sympathy with the rebel- 
lion, the Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front announced a two-week cease-fire in 
its 27-year-old war of secession 

Within a day, Mengistu rushed home 
to restore control. He cut off his country 
from the outside world, closing airports 
and telecommunications lines, By week's 
end the President announced that the 
coup had failed and vowed that his forces 
would “liquidate” the traitors. According 
to the State Ruling Council, most of the 
conspirators had surrendered. But the toll 
of the insurrection was high: nine gener- 
als, including the air force commander 
and the army Chief of Staff, had died. 

Though he retains control for the mo- 
ment, Mengistu’s position is likely to re- 
main precarious. His Soviet-supplied 
army is one of the largest and best 
equipped in Africa, but it has suffered 
what one Ethiopian officer called “disas- 
trous, bloody chaos.” Last March it was 
trounced by rebels from the Tigre Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front, which has been 
fighting the government for twelve years. 
One year earlier, 19,000 government sol- 
diers were routed by Eritrean forces. 

Army officers say they are demoral- 
ized by political mishandling of military 
affairs and by worries of eventual weap- 
ons shortages as Moscow pressures Men- 
gistu to settle the civil war. Much of the ci- 
villian population would also like to see 
their leader deposed. People were particu- 
larly angered when Mengistu ordered the 
forced conscription of 100,000 boys. some 

as young as 13. s 























America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Dukakis Approach 


he debacle in Panama is a reminder that the US., to its everlasting credit but 

also to its occasional grief, was never cut out for imperialism. Even the vestige 
of such an adventure at the beginning of the 20th century is enough to complicate 
American domestic politics and foreign policy alike at the end of the century. Ted- 
dy Roosevelt not only dug the big ditch but helped carve out the little nation around 
it by supporting secessionists in a malaria-ridden province of Colombia. But no 
good deed in the pursuit of empire goes unpunished. The legacy that T.R. left his 
successors has turned increasingly from a strategic and commercial boon to a politi- 
cal curse. The spectacle of Panamanians tearing down US. flags marred the last 
days of Dwight Eisenhower's term and the first of Lyndon Johnson’s. 

Jimmy Carter wisely signed a treaty that provides for Panamanian sover- 
eignty over the canal in 1999. He went a long way toward defusing the anti- 
Americanism that has been an obstacle to 
US. policy in Latin America. But he paid a 
heavy price at home. The “giveaway” in- 
creased Carter's vulnerability on the right 
and softened him up for his eventual defeat 
in 1980. Last year’s feckless attempt to oust 
Manuel Antonio Noriega turned into one of 
the fiascoes of the Reagan Administration. 

Now it is George Bush's turn. So far, he 
has made the best of a bad situation. After 
Noriega stole the Panamanian election, 
Bush consulted regional leaders and down- 
played the threat of military intervention. 
The result has been the isolation of Noriega 
and the reassurance of other Latin Ameri- 
cans about U.S. methods and intentions. 
Last week the Organization of American 
States passed a resolution holding Noriega 
responsible for “abuses” and called on him 
to surrender power. 

But precisely those features of his Pana- 
ma policy that have served Bush well make 
a mockery ofa prominent theme in his pres- 
idential campaign. As a candidate, Bush 
lambasted Michael Dukakis for advocating 
the sort of military restraint and multilateral 
diplomacy on which Bush has relied as President. 

In a speech to the American Legion on Sept. 7, Bush quoted Teddy Roosevelt 
on how “sentimentality” is out of place when vital national interests are at stake. 
He cited the 1983 invasion of Grenada and the 1986 bombing raid on Libya as 
models of the way the U.S. should protect itself against enemies who are doing 
Moscow’s dirty work. At numerous rallies Bush suggested that Dukakis would be 
like Carter, whom he accused of having presided over “America’s retreat in this 
hemisphere and around the world”—an echo of the canal sellout charge. 

Yet when Bush found himself in his first foreign policy crisis, the threat had 
nothing to do with the Soviet Union or its minions. The Monroe Doctrine, which 
proclaims the U.S.’s determination to keep the real imperialists from Europe out 
of the Western hemisphere, is irrelevant. Noriega is Uncle Sam’s creature as well 
as his nemesis. Some Administration officials made a brief, silly attempt last 
week to blame the Kremlin for exploiting the trouble. Their only evidence: TASS, 
standing the story on its head, reported out of Panama that Noriega’s opponents 
had cheated at the polls and fomented violence. Hardly anyone would have no- 
ticed the ludicrous dispatch if the Administration hadn't publicized it. 

As a final ironic twist, one of the President's most effective allies in the whole 
affair has been Jimmy Carter, and now it is the Noriega regime that evokes Teddy 
Roosevelt's memory to stir up fears that the Yanquis are coming. The Panamanian 
curse has yet ® be lifted. both from the U.S. and from Panama itself. s 
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Now Noriega invokes T.R. 
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LEBANON 


A Peacemaker 
Is Slain 


The motorcade was snaking its 
way through lunch-hour traffic 
in a residential quarter of West 
Beirut when a parked car load- 
ed with 330 Ibs. of TNT erupted 
in a shattering explosion. Res- 
cuers dashed through the 
flames to the black Cadillac at 
the center of the motorcade, 
but it was too late. “Our be- 


loved Mufti is murdered!” 
screamed a policeman. The ex- 
plosion also killed 21 others 
and injured 75 bystanders 
Thus 


ended the life of 





A Human Being 
Bows Out 


Great white liberals have al- 
ways been a rare species in 
South Africa. Their ranks, di- 
minished by the death of au- 
thor Alan Paton at 85 a year 
ago, are about to be thinned 
again. After 36 years of combat 
against the forces of apartheid 
in Parliament, Helen Suzman. 
71, announced last week that 
she will not seek re-election in 
September 

For 13 years Suzman, a for- 
mer university lecturer in eco- 
nomic history, was the only lib- 
eral opposition member of the 
house, making her the Progres- 
sive Party's spokeswoman. She 
slashed at purveyors of apart- 
heid, once advising government 
ministers that they could learn 
something about their country 
if they would attend a funeral in 
a black township, “heavily dis- 
guised, of course. as human be- 


After the bombing: Sheik Hassan Khaled’s ravaged black Cadillac 





Sheik Hassan Khaled. the re- 
vered Grand Mufti of Leba- 
non’s 900,000 Sunni Muslims 
Sheik Khaled had devoted 
most of his 68 years to seeking 
an accommodation between 
his country’s perennially frac- 
tious Muslim and Christian 
populations 

Responsibility for the 
bombing remained uncertain 
The Syrians, who control West 
Beirut, blamed Lebanon's 
Christians; the Christians ac- 
cused the Syrians. But fittingly, 
the death of the peace-loving 
cleric inspired a rare display of 
unity: Christians and Muslims 
joined in a one-day nationwide 
strike to mourn his loss a 


ings.” But she opposed foreign 
economic sanctions against 
South Africa, arguing that they 
hurt blacks and drive whites 
into a siege mentality 

Suzman’s retirement will 
take some steam out of the new 
Democratic Party, formed last 
month by the merger of three 
liberal parties and still unable 
to agree on a leader. Liberal- 
ism has a future in South Afri- 
ca. says Suzman, but “funda- 
mental changes will take a lot 
longer than most people 
think.’ a 
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Member of arare species: Suzman 
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justice for 
Flight 847 


Four years ago, the world 
watched anxiously as TWA 
Flight 847 sat on a runway in 
Beirut airport and 39 American 
passengers were held hostage 
for 17 days by gunslinging hi- 
jackers. Among the most horri- 
fying images in the intense TV 
coverage: the body of U.S. Navy 
diver Robert Stethem, 23, being 
dumped onto the tarmac. Last 
week, afler a ten-month trial, a 


POLAND 


A Nod to 
The Church 


For nearly four decades the 
Roman Catholic Church had 
no legal status in a country that 
is more than 90% Catholic 
Last week, however, Poland 
became the first East bloc na- 
tion to recognize the church 
The parliament approved a 
law that permits the church to 
operate businesses, schools and 
hospitals, and to run radio and 
television stations, The action 
came in the wake of a power- 
sharing agreement reached be- 
tween the government of Gen- 
eral Wojciech Jaruzelski and 
the Solidarity labor movement, 
which has strong ties to the 
church. Catholic leaders have 
played a key role in negotiat- 
ing the agreement with Soli- 
darity and the promise of rela- 
tively open elections, set for 
next month 

The establishment of for- 
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Sentenced to life in prison: Hammadi 


Frankfurt court sen- 
tenced Lebanese- 
born Mohammed Ali 
Hammadi. 24. to life 
in prison for his role 
in the hijacking and 
Stethem’s murder 
Unable to determine 
whether Stethem was 
shot by Hammadi or 
a second hijacker, 
still at large, the court 
ruled that Hammadi 
was accountable as 
an accomplice 
Hammadi, who 
is linked to the 
radical pro-Iranian 
group Hizballah, was arrested 
in January 1987 while trying to 
smuggle explosives through 
Frankfurt airport. West Ger- 
many denied a U.S. extradition 
request after Hammadi back- 
ers kidnaped two German busi- 
nessmen in Lebanon, prompt- 
ing criticism that Bonn was 
knuckling under to blackmail 
Hammadi could have faced the 
death penalty in the US.. not 
an option in Germany. Said 
Stethem’s father Richard 
Hammadi “deserves punish- 
ment more severe than allowa- 
ble under German law.” s 





A Madonna at the shipyard gate 


mal diplomatic relations be- 
tween Warsaw and the Vatican 
is expected to come next. That 
would be the first such link be- 
tween the Holy See and a Soviet 
bloc government. It would also 
provide a capstone to a cam- 
paign for mutual recognition 
dear to the heart of Pope John 
Paul Il, the only Polish-born 
Pontiff in church history o 
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Thus far into the bowels of the land we 
march d on without impediment 


4 n Richard III, Shakespeare wrote of ar- 
mies tramping across medieval Eng- 
land, but the words could equally apply to 
the hordes of developers who in retent 
times have swept over London. Their re- 
lentless building has gone largely unop- 
posed, even when it has demolished rich 
portions of the city’s heritage. But for the 
past few weeks all of London has been in 
an uproar over the scheduled destruction 
of two of the city’s recently discovered ar- 
chaeological treasures: the ruins of a Ro- 
man bath complex that dates back 2.000 
years and the underground remains of the 
Rose, the Elizabethan theater where 
Shakespeare may have premiered Titus 
Audronicus and Henry VI and even trod 
the stage. 

Protesters have besieged the British 
government with pleas to save the sites 
They have written letters. Staged marches 
and held all-night vigils. Among the peti- 
uoners: Laurence Olivier, Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, Dustin Hoffman and Princes 
Charles and Edward. Declared Tony 
Banks, a Labor Member of Parliament: 
“The destruction of these sites would rep- 
resent the archaeological equivalent of 
destroying the rain forests, Once they are 
gone, they can never be reinstated.” Last 
week both landmarks received last-min- 
ute reprieves. Developers of the Roman 
site announced that they will revise their 
plans and save the remains. And the gov- 
ernment declared a one-month Stay of ex- 








Unearthing the remains of a Roman bath complex at Huggin Hill 


To Build or Not to Build 


That is the question that riles London's preservationists 








ecution for the Rose to allow developers 
and officials time to explore ways to pre- 
serve the theater 

To preservationists, the furor points 
up the need to strengthen the laws pro- 
lecting archaeological finds. Since 1973, 
London’s monuments have been safe- 
| guarded largely through Officially sanc- 
tioned voluntary pacts between develop- 
ers and archaeologists. The agreements 


Actor with a puppet Bard at a Rose protest 


Will the ruins be reburied under sand? 
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Digging amid vestiges of an Elizabethan theater 


basically give scientific teams time to in- 
vestigate all sites exposed by the digging 
of construction crews. The costs are borne 
by the developers, who have been quick to 
see the public relations advantage. Last 
year they provided $9 million for explora- 
tions at 162 sites in the London area. But 
the effort amounts mostly to a delay in 
construction. After archaeologists record 
their findings and salvage some artifacts, 
most sites are leveled. More than 80% of 
the city’s archaeological heritage, includ- 
ing medieval marketplaces and remains 
of the Roman city known as Londinium, 
have already been lost to modern office 
buildings and underground garages 

Londoners have feared that the same 
fate would befall the two newest finds. 
The remains of the Rose were unex pect- 
edly discovered last February after an of- 
fice building was demolished on the south 
bank of the Thames in preparation for the 
erection of a new nine-story complex. The 
archaeological team sent to the site knew 
the area had been the Elizabethan theater 
district, but no one expected to find ves- 
liges of the Rose, which was built in 1587 
The team stumbled onto chalk founda- 
tions, sloped mortar flooring and, most as- 
tonishingly, the base of the Stage 6 ft. 
below the ground. From the debris. scien- 
lists have determined that the Rose was a 
small polygon-shaped theater, just 43 ft 
in diameter, with plaster walls and a 
thatched roof. Viewers sat in tiered galler- 
i€s or stood in a pit in front of the Stage. 
Among the rubble was a layer of hazelnut 
shells, possibly the medieval audience's 
version of popcorn. 

The discovery of well-preserved Ro- 
man ruins just across the Thames at Hug- 
gin Hill was equally serendipitous. Exca- 
vations in 1964 had revealed extensive 
baths on the enormous site, which mea- 
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“WHEN IT COMES TO SERVING 
OUR CUSTOMERS, 
WE CAN NEVER GO TOO FAR” 


CHARLTON HESTON FOR CONTEL 





Whether we launch a satellite, or bring digital technology to our rural 
telephone customers, we have a simple philosophy. 

We go out of our way. It comes from our experience setting up satellite 
Systems for tough customers, like the U.S. Government and America’s top 
companies. And then using our know-how to serve communities like Big Bear 
and Truth or Consequences with the latest technology, plus a commitment 
any Customer can understand. 

When it comes to service, we never give less than our best. 
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We go out of our way.” 
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ROACHES. 
[HEY CAN BE 
MORE SICKENING 













THAN YOU THINK. 
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A roach can carry germs 

that cause disease everywhere it 
crawls in your home. It can 
contaminate things you and your 
family touch. 

So if you have roaches, you 
have more than crawly little creatures 
that make you feel uncomfortable: you 
have an increased risk of exposure to dis- 
ease-causing germs. We at d-CON believe 
you need to know more about roaches, the threat 
they may represent, and the best way to get rid of them. 


Man, the cockroach and disease. 


Roaches in our lives are a constant threat. Roaches 
can transmit disease-causing germs when they 
touch our food and utensils. The diseases these 
germs can cause can be as serious as Salmonellosis, 
Hepatitis, Pneumonia, Dysentery, even Typhoid. 
Asthma victims can even suffer serious allergic reac- 
tions simply being around roaches. 


No one product can kill all roaches. 


Roaches are survivors. Even clean homes are prey 
to their greed: a dozen roaches can live on the glue on 
the back of a postage stamp for more than a week. Just 
two roaches in your home today can multiply to over 
35,000 in one year. 

So, clearly, a few spritzes of an insecticide spray, 
Or setting out several roach stations, will not rid your 
home of a problem. What's needed is a total approach 
to roach control. d-CON gives you just that. 


Sth 
The d-CON Arsenal: 
Foggers, Bait Stations, 
Sprays. 
d-CON* Automatic Room 
Fogger fills a whole room with 
effective fog that can kill roaches 
by the thousands. Plus, its 
unique vapor action creeps back into the 
walls to kill roaches where they hide. 

d-CON makes d-STROY™ Roach Killing 
Stations, with an exclusive bait attractant, 
®& that kills roaches fast. In laboratory tests, 

, d-STROY killed 95% of the roaches, and 

their eggs, in the first 48 hours. 

d-CON also makes a roach spray that kills roaches 
within minutes after contact. And 
even after the surface 
you've sprayed it on has 
dried, the effective ingredi- 
ents keep on killing roaches 
for up to 15 days. 

The d-CON Arsenal: 
it's a total approach to roach | 
control. te 

d-CON helps you in other ways. 
We at d-CON understand that you might want more 
information on how to get rid of roaches or any other 
insect problem. Please write us at: d-CON, P.O. Box 


6250-G, Westbury, NY 11592. We'll be happy to send 
you our brochure. 51989. The d-CON Company, Inc 





d-CON. 


Because roaches are more than just pests. 








sures 20,000 sq. ft. Experts are unsure 
whether the remains are part of the pal- 
ace of Julius Agricola, the Governor of 
Britain in the latter half of the first 
century, or public baths built for the 
citizenry. 

The Huggin Hill Baths were designat- 
ed a protected archaeological site by the 
government years ago. But in 1988 the 
Department of the Environment granted 
a development company permission to 
build a seven-story office complex on the 
west end of the ruins. The government be- 
lieved the site had already been irretriev- 
ably damaged by construction in the 
1960s. But last January the archaeological 
team discovered a large room with central 
heating, vaulted semicircular recesses and 
a mosaic floor. 

Few doubt the archaeological value of 
either the Rose or the Roman baths. But 


forts is money. In granting a temporary 
reprieve to the Rose, the government had 
to pledge as much as $1.65 million to the 
building’s developers to cover the costs of 
delays in construction. And officials ad- 
mit that revoking permission to build at 
Huggin Hill could run the government's 
liability as high as $40 million. 


he cheapest answer to protecting the 

sites is to rebury the remains and pro- 
ceed with construction; future generations 

.could re-excavate the ruins when the new 

buildings are knocked down. That is ex- 
actly what developers have decided to do 
at Huggin Hill. Stacks of tiles from the 
2,000-year-old central-heating system 
will be covered with foam and wood be- 
fore the whole site is filled in with sand: a 
planned two-story basement will be built 
at another location so that only a small 
section of a Roman retaining wall will 
need to be destroyed. Developers of the 
Rose site have also proposed re-covering 
the remains. But critics say the theater 
fragments are too fragile for such treat- 
ment. Moreover. construction plans still 
call for 20 concrete piles, some of which 
would be driven through what is left of the 
theater. 

Worst of all, both historical sites would 
stay out of public view. One solution still 
being considered for the Rose is to incor- 
porate the remains into the new building. 
London has used that remedy successfully 
several times. For example, a 12-ft.-high 
portion of the Roman wall that once encir- 
cled Londinium forms part of the base- 
ment wall of a new office building; pedes- 
trians peek in through sidewalk windows. 
Allowing the Rose, the only Elizabethan 
theater ever discovered, to disappear once 
again sounds like the stuff of a Shakespear- 
ean tragedy. “Replicas of Elizabethan the- 
aters are being built everywhere,” observes 
actor Ian McKellen, “but this is the real 
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the stumbling block in preservation ef- 








Libertad and Justicia for All 





A shortage of interpreters is leaving the courts speechless 


44 qual Justice Under Law,” reads 

the motto atop the U.S. Supreme 
Court building. The words are lofty, but 
for the thousands of people who trudge 
through the criminal-justice system daily 
and who speak no English, the phrase 
means literally nothing. For many of 
these defendants. the words are also legal- 
ly empty. American justice for those who 
do not comprehend English is anything 
but uniform, let alone understandable. 
There are no nationwide standards for 





An interpreter speaks on her feet in a Miami court 





cation process—a cadre far too small to 
handle the 43,000 annual requests for in- 
terpreters in 60 languages. The situation 
in the states is bleaker. Last year Cook 
County, Ill, processed 40,000 requests, 
and the New York courts sought out in- 
terpreters 250 times a day. As in the fed- 
eral system, Spanish is the language most 
in demand. 

Only a handful of states test their in- 
terpreters for language skills. Thus in 
many local courts, translation may be a 
free-lance project for the sec- 
retary who speaks a little 
French or a favor requested 
from a relative of the defen- 
dant. “A family member is the 
worst person you can use,” 
says Maureen Dunn, an inter- 
preter for the deaf. “They 
have their own side of the sto- 
ry, and they add and omit 
things.” Besides, interpreta- 
tion is a sophisticated art. It 
demands not only a broad vo- 
cabulary and instant recall 
but also the ability to repro- 
duce tone and nuance and a 
good working knowledge of 
street slang. “Most people be- 
lieve that if you are bilingual, | 
you can interpret,” says Jack 
Leeth of the Administrative 
Office of the US. Courts. 
“That's about as true as saying 
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Spanish is the language most in demand. 


court interpreters, little training and vir- 
tually no monitoring. “Everybody gets a 
piece of due process,’ says David Fell- 
meth, a senior court interpreter in New 
York City. “But how big a piece depends 
on the interpreter.” 

Horror stories regularly fill court 
dockets. In a New York federal court, a 
translated undercover wire quotes a Cu- 
ban defendant: “I don’t even have the ten 
kilos.” The defendant means kilos of cur- 
rency (Cuban cents), but the translated 
statement suggests kilograms of drugs. In 
a New Jersey homicide trial, the prosecu- 
tor asks whether the testimony of a wit- 
ness is lengthier than the translation. 
“Yes,” responds the Polish interpreter, 
“but everything else was not important.” 

Congress tried to surmount the lan- 
guage barriers in the federal courts by 
passing legislation eleven years ago au- 
thorizing Government-paid interpreters 


thing, and you don’t throw away the real | for those who do not speak English. So | of the draw, ~—By Alain L. Sanders. 
thing.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. | far, though, only 308 people have passed | Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
Reported by Nancy Seufert/London the rigorous Spanish-only federal certifi- | Marguerite Michaels/New York 
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that if you have two hands, 
you can automatically be a 
concert pianist.” 

Professional interpreters are among 
the first to admit the sad state of transla- 
tion in the courts. They are often relegat- 
ed to clerical status, with low pay, and 
asked to work without time to prepare. 
Says New York interpreter Gabriel Felix: 
“We could use a central administrator, 
dictionaries and in some courts a place to 
hang our coats, a chair and a desk.” 

Some jurisdictions are trying to make 
improvements. New York and New Jer- 
sey are broadening their testing and send- 
ing their interpreters to school for fur- 
ther training. The Federal Government 
is working on new requirements for Na- 
vajo and Haitian-Creole interpreters. 
And in Los Angeles a federal lawsuit is 
demanding certified interpreters in im- 
migration proceedings. For now, howev- 
er, the quality of court interpreting 
around the country depends on the luck 
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Business 


Delinquent Taxmen 





A congressional investigation examines corruption and 
cover-ups at the Internal Revenue Service 


BY RICHARD BEHAR 


hen 50 Internal Revenue 
Service agents swooped 
down on the New York City 
headquarters of Jordache 
Enterprises, spent two days rummaging 
through files and carted off more than a 
million documents, the company’s execu- 
lives were shaken but not surprised. They 
quickly concluded that their rivals at Los 
Angeles-based jeansmaker Guess. Inc., 
were involved, and they were right. The 
IRS raid and a subsequent grand-jury in- 
vesugation of possible tax violations by 
Jordache were triggered by tips supplied 
by Guess to one of the most powerful IRS 
officials on the West Coast: Ronald Sar- 
anow, who then headed the Los Angeles 
office of the service's criminal-investiga- 
uion division. Saranow later asked to take 
an unpaid leave from the IRS to accept a 
job at Guess. More than three years have 
passed since the raid, and no tax charge 
has been brought against Jordache 

The Jordache affair, among many 
other cases, will be aired next month by 
the House Commerce, Consumer and 
Monetary Affairs subcommittee in what 
could be the most extensive and embar- 
rassing examination of the IRS since Wa- 
tergate. While the subcommittee has not 
discovered the widespread bribes, kick- 
backs and blackmail that led to an over- 
haul of the IRS in the 1950s, its yearlong 
probe has unearthed evidence of disturb- 
ing misconduct: several instances of al- 
| leged wrongdoing by high-level IRS offi- 
| clals in the past five years and an 
altempted cover-up by the agency's 
image-conscious leaders 

At the heart of the probe are two per- 
plexing questions. Have post-Watergate 
reforms designed to shield the IRS from 
political abuse unintentionally allowed 
corruption to flourish by exempting the 
agency from proper oversight? And is the 
agency. since Commissioner 





headless 


Lawrence Gibbs resigned at the height of 


the tax season last March, using those re- 
forms to prevent the subcommittee from 
delving into the wrongdoing? 

In 1976 Congress amended the IRS 
code, making it a felony for the agency 
to provide or even discuss confidential 
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tax-return information with most outsid- 
ers, including the FBI and the Justice De- 
partment, without a federal court order 
The revised Section 6103 was designed to 
prevent Executive Branch officials from 
obtaining tax information on_ political 
enemies, Richard Nixon-style. But crit- 
ics maintain that the reform has turned 
the IRS, which is possibly the Govern- 





into an agency that answers to no one 

The subcommittee’s chairman, Geor- 
gia Democrat Doug Barnard Jr., says the 
IRS has become so consumed with pre- 
serving its reputation that it is using Sec- 
tion 6103's confidentiality provisions to 
thwart congressional scrutiny of alleged 
misconduct. Citing Section 6103, IRS offi- 
cials have refused to turn over confiden- 


ment’s most feared civilian bureaucracy. | tial files about the Jordache affair and 
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In 1985 Guess, Inc., triggered 
criminal investigation of rival jeansmake 
Jordache Enterprises by providin: 
information to IRS official Ronal 
Saranow. But when Saranow tried to tak 
a job with Guess, the agency said no. 
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other cases. “We are handicapped from 
doing the oversight job that Congress has 
determined we should do,” says Barnard, 
a conservative former banker 

There is certainly much to question in 
Saranow’s handling of tax cases that the 
IRS brought against two rivals of Guess. In 
1985 Saranow, acting on a tip from Guess, 
launched a criminal probe of Jeff Hamil- 
ton, Inc., a Los Angeles-based company 
that once made clothes under a license 
from Guess. A year later Saranow, again 
relying on information supplied by Guess, 
got IRS officials in New York City to be- 
gin a criminal case against Jordache. At 
the time, Jordache’s founders, the Nakash 
brothers, were embroiled in a bitter dis- 
pute with the Marciano brothers, who 
founded Guess, that is still being contest- 
ed in the courts 

In late 1986, after the IRS dropped a 
tax case against Guess that had been initi- 
ated by Jordache, top agency officials be- 
gan to investigate Saranow’s possible role. 
The probe intensified in 1987, when Sar- 
anow’s office dropped charges against Jeff 





Since Gibbs departed in 
March, the IRS has been 
headless. Barnard will 
hold hearings on agency 
problems next month. 
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Hamilton only days after that firm with- 
drew a lawsuit it had filed against Guess. 
Meanwhile, the IRS rejected Saranow’s re- 
quest to take a leave of absence and work 
for Guess, as his deputy, Howard Emir- 
hanian, had done a year earlier. Saranow 
was cleared of charges of wrongdoing in 
1988 

Congressional investigators believe 
that the IRS in its investigation of Saranow 
not only ignored key witnesses but also 
kept him abreast of the case as it devel- 
oped. John Rankin Jr., the retired IRS as- 
sistant commissioner for inspection who 
oversaw the Saranow investigation, de- 
nies a whitewash. “I think Ron made 
some bad judgments, but I don’t think he 
committed a crime,” he says 

Despite such assurances, the Justice 
Department has convened a_ second 
grand jury in New York City to re-ex- 
amine the original investigation. Sar- 
anow has left the IRS to open a bicoastal 
private-investigation business with, 
among others, Anthony Langone, until 
recently the IRS’s assistant commissioner 
for criminal investigation 

Another disturbing incident involves 
Frank Santella, formerly an assistant re- 


| gional inspector in the IRS's Chicago of- 


fice. In 1984 Santella’s three deputies 
complained to Joseph Jech, the IRS's Mid- 
west regional inspector, that their boss 


| had released confidential tax data to a 





mob-linked company in exchange for ille- 
gal gifts such as theater tickets and expen- 
sive dinners. One year later, their charges 
ignored, the whistle-blowers sought help 
from IRS officials in Washington. As a re- 
sult, Santella received a twelve-day sus- 
pension without pay—whereupon a group 
of senior IRS officials chipped in to reim- 
burse him. 

The whistle-blowers did not fare as 
well. Two were demoted, and the third 
was pressured to transfer to another city. 
But all, they say, were harassed by some 
of the same, higher-ups who had rushed to 
Santella’s aid. Top IRS and Treasury De- 
partment officials dismissed the whistle- 
blowers’ cries of harassment. But in 1987 
an independent IRS “grievance examiner” 
concluded in a report obtained by TIME, 
that their complaints were justified 
Nothing was done, however, until Bar- 
nard’s subcommittee began asking ques- 
tions in early 1988. The whistle-blowers 
were reinstated in their former positions, 
and Santella was forced to resign 

One of the IRS officials involved in ha- 
rassing the whistle-blowers was John 
McManus, who is also the subject of investi- 
gation by the subcommittee. McManus, a 
former deputy assistant commissioner of 
the IRS, was permitted to retire quietly from 
the agency in 1987 after a tax case against 
him was initiated. In April 1988, shortly af- 
ter Barnard’s subcommittee stumbled 
across his case, the IRSsent McManusa “no- 
tice of deficiency” seeking nearly $100,000 
in back taxes and penalties 





| es’ testimony to senior IRS Officials in 





“The IRS has tried to offer explana- 
tions for what has happened in these 
cases,” says Barnard. “Some of these ex- 
planations have been very, very farcical.” 
His efforts have been impeded by the fact 
that his subcommittee is not empowered 
to obtain confidential IRS documents 
without the consent of the concerned tax- 
payer. But although several taxpayers 
have given their consent in the current in- 
vestigation, the Justice Department has 
blocked the subcommittee from getting 





the information it seeks. 

One way around the impasse would | 
be for the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee to obtain the records, | 
as it is empowered to do under Section 
6103. But the committee’s influential 
chairman, Ilinois Democrat Dan Rosten- 
kowski, has not cooperated, apparently 
out of concern that embarrassing disclo- 
sures about the IRS could damage its abili- 
ty to collect taxes. 

Moreover, Barnard charges, Rosten- 
kowski has threatened to scuttle any al- 
tempt to pass a House resolution granting 
his subcommittee the authority to get the 
records on its own. The IRS insists that it 
has complied as fully as the law allows by 
turning over 12,000 pages of documents 
and making available 75 agency employees 
as witnesses. Says IRS spokeswoman Ellen 
Murphy: “It’s unfortunate that the cooper- 
ation we have given is ignored because the 
law prohibits us from talking about a cou- 
ple of obviously interesting cases.” | 


evertheless, the IRS has warned 
agents who have been contacted 
by congressional investigators 
not to talk unless IRS attorneys 
are present. The agency's lawyers travel 
across the nation in tandem with congres- 
sional investigators and relay the witness- 


Washington. One key informant, a for- 
mer IRS agent, claims that he has been au- 
dited repeatedly by the tax agency in re- 
taliation for reporting corruption within 
its ranks. At next month's hearings, he 
plans to disclose how two Treasury De- 
partment attorneys visited him in Decem- 
ber with what he interpreted as a warning 
that Gibbs, who was still IRS commission- 
er at the time, did not want to be contra- 
dicted when testifying before Congress 
Gibbs, who declined to be interviewed 
for this report, proclaimed in a nationally 
televised news show before he left the IRS 
that he welcomed “a full, fair and com- 





plete airing.” Since his departure, howev- 
er, Acting Commissioner Michael Mur- | 
phy, a career IRS bureaucrat, has been | 
actively lobbying Congressmen to prevent 
any hearings. He believes that the IRS, 
which rarely hesitates to expose the pec- 
cadilloes of private taxpayers, would be 
hurt by the publicity. Last month Murphy | 
turned up in Barnard’s office to discuss 
whether the dispute could be ironed out in | 
private, behind closed doors “ 
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Tune In, Turn On, Sort Out 





able television was a strapping ado- 

lescent when Congress agreed in 
1984 to free the industry from regulation 
to give it room to grow. Since then the 
business has developed with a passion. 
Now a vigorous adult, cable reaches 54% 
of US. television homes and has annual 
advertising revenue of more than $1.8 bil- 
lion, compared with just $60 million in 
1980. But the industry's rapid expansion 
and newfound clout have prompted 
sources ranging from consumer groups to 
motion-picture studios to call loudly for 
renewed regulation. 

In perhaps the strongest action yet, 
Senator Albert Gore last week introduced 
a bill that would empower local commu- 





To increase competition among cable- 
system operators, the Tennessee Demo- 
crat would allow telephone companies to 
enter the cable business. In addition, the 
bill asked the Federal Communications 
Commission to study the cross-Ownership 
of cable networks and systems by the 
same companies. Said Gore. a frequent 
critic of the cable industry: “Deregulation 
has allowed too many cable companies to 
gouge consumers and left too 
many consumers as unprotected 
victims.” 

The measure comes amid 
quickening competition in the ca- 
ble industry as firms battle harder 
than ever to expand their market 
share. Last week Home Box Of- 
fice, a Time Inc. company that 
operates the largest pay movie 
network, said it will launch a 24- 
hour comedy channel this fall as 
its first basic cable service. Two 
days later, MTV Networks, a sister 
of Showtime, the second largest 
pay movie channel, announced 
plans for similar comedy pro- 
gramming early next year. 

But the rivalry hardly stops 
there. MTV and Showtime are 
both units of Viacom International, which 
two weeks ago brought a $2.4 billion anti- 
trust suit against Time Inc.: American 
Television and Communications Corp.. 
of which Time Inc. owns 82°; and HBO. 
The action charges the defendants with 
discriminating against Showtime on cable 
systems that ATC operates across the 
US. Time Inc. has vigorously denied the 
charges. 

In part, such wrangling reflects indus- 
try uneasiness over the proposed merger 
of Time Inc. and Warner Communica- 
tions Inc.. which will create a strength- 
| ened No. 2 cable-systems operator, be- 








nities to set rates for basic cable services. | 








Cable TV's success brings fierce rivalry and growing scrutiny 


hind Denver-based Tele-Communica- 
tions. “The burning issue right now is how 
much access the Time-Warner group will 
give to its competition,” says an executive 
of a rival cable company. According to a 
study by Michael Salinger. a professor of 
public policy at the Columbia University 
business school. system operators may in- 
deed show bias toward their own net- 
works over channels owned by other com- 
panies. Says he: “I found that ATC systems 











COMPETING 
FOR CABLE 


Basic subscribers 













in millions 
Total basic 
3.6 subscribers: 
47 million 


1.6 


“includes prorated shares of affiliated operators 
Source Paul Kagan Associates 





tend to favor HBO and Cinemax,” an affil- 
iated pay service. “Similarly, Viacom 
[which also owns cable systems] tends to 
favor Showtime.” 

As cable networks proliferate. many 
operators are limited in how many chan- 
nels they can accommodate with outmod- 
ed transmission equipment. “The real 
problem is channel capacity.” says 
Michael Luftman, a spokesman for ATC. 
Reason: many cable systems were built at 
least ten years ago. when the technology 
permitted room for only 36 channels. 
That capacity will grow to some 70 or 
more channels in the 1990s as operators 






| around the country install new equip- 
ment. The advanced hardware will create 
more room for rivals on the same system 
and a wealth of new programming oppor- 
tunities for everything from local news 
shows to solemn religious services, 

Under deregulation, the rates that ca- 
ble subscribers pay for basic service and 
rates for premium programs have moved 
in opposite directions. Paul Kagan Asso- 
ciates, a California-based research group 
and trade-magazine publisher. found that 
the average monthly charge for basic ser- 
vice climbed from $11.90 in 1986 to 
$14.40 last year, an increase of 21%. At 
the same time, the typical fee for premi- 
um offerings such as HBO and Showtime 
fell from $10.31 a month to $9.91, down 
nearly 4%. 

Critics of cable have attacked the 
present industry arrangements on several 
fronts in Washington, The measures in- 
clude a bill introduced last month by Ohio 
Democrat Howard Metzenbaum, chair- 
man of the Senate antitrust subeommit- 
tee, that would limit the number of sub- 
scribers that any system operator could 
control to 25% of the total U.S. cable au- 
dience. The FCC, meanwhile. is preparing 
a report on the impact of cable deregula- 
tion that is due out next year. In a sepa- 
rate action, the agency has begun review- | 
ing a rule that bars broadcast networks 
from owning cable systems. The networks 
already have interests in cable 
channels that range from NBC's 
month-old Consumer News & 
Business Channel to the ESPN 
sports channel, a venture of ABC 
and RJR Nabisco. 

Experts say it is unlikely that 
Congress will seriously consider 
changing its hands-off policy to- 
ward cable before the FCC com- 
pletes its in-depth report. Nor do 
Washington watchers detect any 
ground swell of enthusiasm for ef- 
forts to roll back the 1984 legisla- 
tion that deregulated the industry. 
Says a Senate staffer who keeps a 
close watch on cable develop- 
ments: “There’s a feeling of ‘If it 
ain't broke, don’t fix it. ” 

The industry-wide ferment is 
certain to continue. however. as hundreds 
of small cable operators merge into region- 
al units or sell out to the giants. Ultimately, 
the number of systems could dwindle to a 
handful. “The same thing happened in the 
movie industry 50 years ago.” says Robert 
Thomson, Tele-Communications’ vice 
president for government relations. “They 
once had many more studios.” With that 
prospect in mind, the major cable compa- 
nies are scrambling today to make sure 
they do not wind up on the cutting-room 
floor tomorrow. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York, with 
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When your financial future 
is at stake, there's nothing 


more important than someone 


you Can (ust. 





There’ only one thing we At Merrill Lynch, we know You see, we're determined to be 
can be absolutely sure the future change. We've understood it, a firm in which your trust, as well 
will bring. Change. managed it and turned it to our as your money, is well placed. 

The ups, downs, twists and clients’ advantage for over 70 


turns that stand in the way of years. And they've come to trust 


= 
achieving your financial goals. our ability to deal with it. (oS Merrill Lynch 


1989 Merrill Lynch 


a A tradition of trust. 
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Hitachi supercomputers 
bring nature's darkest secrets to light 


Supercomputers bring with them the promise 
to unveil the most complex technologies and reveal 
the deepest secrets of nature. They can do in 
minutes what would require thousands upon thou- 
sands of man-hours 

We should know. We're Japan's foremost super- 
computer leader. And we bitld some of the world’s 
fastest supercomputers. 

Of course, most people do not need the power 


89 Hitack 


to calculate molecular orbits. Or quantum electro- 
magnetics. And for these people, Hitachi offers a 
wide range of computers that can meet any need 
In any field. 

This includes our new laptop series. 


Creating these high-performance machines was 


no small feat. We took our time and did it right. 
The first time. 
Our new laptop computers don’t just offer 





a a i 


A computer for you. 


speed and portability. They let you perform at your 


very best 
But to the 16,000 men and women on our 
R&D staff, only the very best is good enough 


An attitude which has made us an industrial leader 


An electronics leader. A medical and science equip 
tl \n automotive products leader 
A US$46 billion company* With over 20,000 


pre ducts 


All told, Hitachi technology is doing the world 
a world of good. Whether your world revolves 
around quarks. Or corporate board meetings 


$45,736 mill 


Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 























Now extend your BounceBack Weekend, and 
we'll extend our BounceBack rate! 


Spend the weekend at Hilton and America. Kids stay free in your room. And every- 
bounce back refreshed. Better yet, one gets a free continental breakfast every day, 
stay longer and enjoy BounceBack And, at many Hiltons, you'll even be able to 
Weekend rates all week long. After check out at 6 p.m. on the weekend, giving you 
all, there's only one way to improve a _ more time to enjoy the fun — and the savings! 





BounceBack Weekend. Make it last longer! For reservations or more information, contact 
Starting at just $65 per room, per night, get your travel advisor or call the BounceBack 
away from it all at participating Hiltons all over Hotline 1-800-HILTONS, 


FS poclo™ 
HILTON’S WEEKEND 
1-800-HILTONS 


More than 250 participating Hiltons including: 








FLORIDA GEORGIA TENNESSEE 

Clearwater Beach Hilton, $95° Atlanta Airport Hilton, $65 Memphis Airport Hilton, $45 

Daytona Beach Hilton, $105* Atlanta Hilton & Towers, $75 TEXAS 

Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Spa NORTH CAROLINA Dallas Parkway Hilton, $65 
(Miami Beach), $145° Durham Hilton, $59° Fort Worth Hilton, $65 

Ft. Lauderdale Airport Hilton, $65 Hilton at University Place Hilton Palacio del Rio 

Hilton at Walt Disney World Village (Charlotte), $65 — (San Antonio), $95 
(Orlando), $115* North Raleigh Hilton & Convention UTAH 

Hilton Inn Florida Center (Orlando), $85° Center, $59 Sah Lake Hilton, $65 

Hilton Inn (St. Petersburg Beach), $75* Wilmington Hilton, $65° VIRGINIA 

Hollywood Beach Hilton (Ft. Lauderdale), $65° — SOUTH CAROLINA McLean Hilton, $75 

Miami Airport Hilton & Marina, $85 Greenville Hilton, $55* Norfolk Airport Hilton, $65 

Ocala Hilton, $65° Myrtle Beach Hilton, $65* Richmond Airport Hilton, $55 


Palm Beach Hilton, $75° 
Tampa Hilton at Metrocenter, $65 


Weekday stays require a Saturday night except at designated (*) resorts. Expires 9/4/89. Limited availability; advance be 2oking required, Rates do not apply to mectings, conventions, groups or other 
promotional offers and are subject to change without notice. For details of offer and other restrictions, visit any participating Hilton in the US. or Canada, or call 1-800-HILTONS. 














Try to Stop Me, If You Can 








A powerful rally turns the U.S. dollar into a raging buck 


here it went again: up, up and away. 

As fidgety governments struggled 
with little success to halt the trend, the 
U.S. dollar took off last week on the 
sharpest rally since it surged to record 
heights against major currencies in 1985. 
The frenzied rise—which brought the 
greenback’s gain against the West 
German mark and the Japanese 
yen to 12.5% so far this year— 
raised disturbing doubts about the 
ability of the U.S. and its major 
trading partners to keep exchange 
rates under control. “This isarun- | 
away freight train,” said Jay Gol- | 
dinger, a Los Angeles—based trad- 

r. “Anyone who tries to stand in 
the way will be run over.” 

The rally surprised experts, 
most of whom had expected the 
dollar to drift lower this year. 
Their best explanation: a combi- 
nation of high US. interest rates, 
which make the dollar attractive to 
foreign investors, and the political 
woes of West Germany and Japan. 
The Japanese have yet to pick a 
successor to Prime Minister No- 





TIME Chart by Cynthia Davis 


boru Takeshita, who announced his resig- 
nation in April over a stock scandal; in 
West Germany, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s Christian Democrat Union has 
lost two important local elections this 
year. Moreover, even pg the yield on 
such securitiesasaen US. Treasury 


RUNAWAY TRAIN 
Dollar against the German mark 
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Nowhere to Run or to Hide 


Exxon's chairman gets a grilling at a shat eholder meeting 


fler the tanker Exxon Valdez plowed 

into a reef in Alaska’s Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, causing the worst oil spill in 
US. history, Exxon Chairman Lawrence 
Rawl made himself scarce, He waited al- 
most a week before he publicly comment- 
ed on the disaster, and it was more than 
two weeks before he ventured to Valdez. 
Last week, at Exxon’s shareholder meet- 
ing, Rawl was forced to confront—per- 
sonally and directly—a very angry public. 

Before he could enter the Aspen Hotel 
in Parsippany, N.J.. where the meeting 
was held, Raw! had to run a gauntlet of 
hundreds of angry demonstrators, some 
chanting, “What do you do with a drunk- 
en sailor? Make him skipper of an Exxon 
tanker!” Environmental activist Barry 
Commoner summed up the spirit of the 
crowd when he declared, “We are here to 
pass judgment on a crime against nature 
and the American people.” 

In his speech to some 1,800 stockhold- 
ers, Rawl accepted Exxon’s “responsibil- 
ity to clean up the spill and meet our obli- 
gations to those who were adversely 
affected by it.” A team of independent 
board members, Raw! announced, would 


investigate management's possible culpa- 





bility. He promised that an environmen- 
talist would be named to Exxon’s board, 
but when pressed, he admitted, “I don’t 
know who that would be, and I don’t 
know what the criteria would be.” 

Many in the audience remained unim- 





Venting anger at the oil giant 





But the boss would not step down 


Sueay Soe 
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| bonds has slipped from 9.2% earlier this 


month to 8.8% last week, it remains high- 
er than the return on comparable securi- 
ties abroad. 

Such considerations helped spur the ral- 
ly last week even as governments dumped 
billions of dollars onto foreign exchange 


| markets in an effort to push the U.S. curren- 
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cy down. Traders continued to snap up dol- | 


lars after Washington reported that, with 
exports up 7.4%, the US. trade deficit nar- 
rowed to $8.86 billion in March, down from 
$9.82 billion the previous month. A day lat- 
= er investors shrugged off the news 
; | that the Consumer Price Index rose 
“| a sharp 0.7% in April because the 
gain reflected a record 11.4% surge 
in gasoline prices that is not expect- 
ed to recur. 

At week’s end traders pushed 
the dollar toa 24-year high of 1.977 
West German marks. That pierced 
the 1.90-mark ceiling that the U.S. 
| and its trading partners reportedly 
| agreed to in a 1987 accord. In To- 


139.88 yen, its loftiest level in 16 





months and just below the 140-yen 
ceiling that the allies set. The U.S. 
| and ils partners are determined to 
do what they can to slam on the 
brakes—but whether their efforts 
would slow down the runaway dol- 
lar remained an open question. @ 


| kyo the dollars high reached 


pressed. One stockholder, Ed Rothschild, 
president of the Citizen-Labor Energy Co- 
alition, called on Raw! to resign. “The an- 
swer is no,” came the chairman’s quick re- 
ply. He also rebuffed several shareholders 
who suggested that he donate some of his 
own money—his salary in 1988 was $1.4 
million—to the cleanup effort 

As Raw! fielded questions, the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board con- 
tinued a week of investigative hearings 
into the spill. The board disclosed new ev- 
idence that the tanker’s captain, Joseph 
Hazelwood, had at least two drinks in the 
hours before the accident. James Kunkel, 
the ship's chief mate, described the terri- 
fying moments after the ship hit the reef. 
“IT feared for my life.” Kunkel said. “I 
wondered if I would see my wife again.” 

Despite the efforts of nearly 7,600 
workmen, more than 700 miles of coast- 
line remain polluted eight weeks after the 
spill. Two annual migrations of economic 
importance to Alaska have also been 
damaged. The flocking of tourists to the 
sound has slowed. And though inspectors 
who examined fish caught at the start of 
the salmon season last week pronounced 
them clean, not everyone was convinced. 
Alaskan red salmon was selling for $2.50 
a Ib., down from $3.50 last year. These 
days, many Americans would rather be 
safe than sorry — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Stephen Pomper/New York and 
David Postman/Anchorage 
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Computer Chip off the Old Block 


Genius Seymour Cray and the company he founded split up 











or nearly two decades, the name Cray 

Research has been synonymous with 
supercomputers, those lightning-fast ma- 
chines used for everything from locating oil 
deposits to designing nuclear warheads. Not 
only had Cray seized nearly two-thirds of 
the world market for number crunchers in 
the $5 million-to-$25 million range, but it 
held exclusive license to sell any machine 
made by Seymour Cray, who is to super- 
computers what Alexander Graham Bell 
was to the telephone. 

Now Cray and the company he founded 
have decided to go their separate ways. In 
an unexpected move, the firm announced 
last week that it was splitting into two rival 
entities: Cray Research, based in Minne- 
apolis, and Cray Computer, based in Colo- 
rado Springs and headed by Seymour Cray. 
The new company, financed with $150 mil- 
lion in cash and equipment from its parent 
firm, will devote itself to developing the 
long-awaited Cray-3, a computer that will 
compete head on with the next generation 
of supermachines produced by Cray Re- 
search. “It’s a stunning development,” says 
Gary Smaby, an analyst with Needham & 
Co. “For a company to set up and fund a di- 
rect competitor must be unprecedented.” 

The dramatic breakup was the latest of 
several surprises that rocked the intensely 
competitive industry this spring. In April 
NEC, one of Japan's three supercomputer 
makers, announced a machine it claims is 
eight times faster than the speediest Cray. A 
week later Cray’s crosstown 
rival Control Data declared 
that after five years and $238 
million in losses, it was closing 
its supercomputer subsidiary, 
ETA Systems. That left Cray 
as the last U.S. company still 
racing the Japanese for pre- 
eminence in what both coun- 
tries view as a technology crit- 
ical to the future of science 
and industry 

All this made the US. 
supercomputer effort even 
more dependent on one 
man: Seymour Cray. At 63, 
Cray is one of the most enig- 
matic figures in computer 
science. A restless, rug- 
ged individualist of legend- 
ary idiosyncrasy (for many 
years he made a point of 
building a new sailboat ev- 
ery winter and, inexplicably, 
burning it in the fall), he has 
devoted his professional life, 
first at Control Data and 
later with his own firm, to 
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OUSE DIVID 


Cray Research 


building the world’s most powerful com- 
puters. His track record: an unequaled 
series of five major computer designs 
dating back to 1960, each for what 
would be the fastest machine of its time. 

The Cray-3 was to be his 
most impressive to date. Peo- 
ple who have seen prototypes 
describe it as a technological 
tour de force. To minimize the 
distance electrons have to 
move within its components, 
Cray is squeezing chips capa- 
ble of 16 billion calculations 
per second into a tight octago- 
nal package 32 in. across, the 
size of a small coffee table 
The computer's basic building 
blocks are 4-in. by 4-in. mod- 
ules each bejeweled with 1,024 
chips and threaded with more than a mil- 


lion interconnects of braided gold wire | 


thinner than a hair 

But designing a supercomputer and 
getting it to market are two different 
things, and with his latest machine Cray 
may have pushed the technology one step 
too far. Not only does the 16-processor 


Cray-3 contain four times as many central | 


calculating units as the Cray-2 (an in- 
crease that more than quadruples its com- 
plexity), but it relies on an as-yet-un- 
proved technological advance: replacing 
silicon chips with faster ones made of gal- 
lium arsenide. Add to Cray’s headaches 
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Supercomputing’s guru 





Cray Computer 





the fact that his new computer is so com- 
pact that assembly by hand is difficult. 
Before production could begin, he would 
have to endow robots with the manipula- 
tive skills of a jeweler or watchmaker 

Cray Research, meanwhile, has had 
other troubles. Sales are sluggish, profits are 
down and its stock price has plummeted. 
With R. and D. expenses growing nearly 
35% a year, Chairman John Rollwagen 
found himself having to choose between two 
projects: the Cray-3 and the C- 
90, an extension of the compa- 
ny’s bread-and-butter Cray Y- 
MP line. 

As Rollwagen tells it, the 
decision turned on a chat he 
and Cray had four weeks ago 
in Colorado Springs. “I said to 
him, ‘It's not working, is it, 
Seymour? It isn’t feeling 
right.” * The two discussed op- 
tions short of a total split, but 
Cray kept pressing. “It’s al- 
most like he forced me to turn 
the page,” says Rollwagen. 
“He said, ‘Isn't there [an option] that 
would be even cleaner? Let’s get on to that 
one.’ It just became very clear to the two 
of us that this was the right thing to do.” 

Reaction was swift. On Wall Street 
Cray’s stock fell 10% in one day. In Japan 
some thought they smelled a “political 
maneuver.” Since U.S. agencies like to 
have at least two bidders on any contract, 
the exit of ETA opened a window of op- 
portunity for Cray’s Japanese rivals. The 
Cray split, they suspect, may have been 
designed to close that window. Cray offi- 
cials do not deny it. Chuckles one: “They 
got the message in a hurry.” 

Surprisingly, given the 
relative sizes of the two 
Crays. some experts voice 
more concern about the fu- 
ture of Cray Research than 
they do about Cray Com- 
puter. Few doubt that the 
smaller spin-off firm will 
be able to raise all the 
money it needs. As John 
Sell, president of the Min- 
nesota Supercomputer Cen- 
ter, puts it, “Seymour is 
magic in this business.” 
Whether Cray Research 
can flourish without its 
founding genius remains to 
be seen. Analysts say that 
within three to five years it 
should be clear whether the 
company has wisely cut its 
losses or created a killer 
competitor by trading away 
its most valuable asset. 

—By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Marc Hequet/Min- 
neapolis and J. Madeleine Nash/ 
San Francisco 








° ISDN —the Integrated Services Digital Network—is here. 
i f ISDN 18 Northern Telecom is providing it. Telephone companies are 
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Cause 


The Ford Probe GT creates an unforgettable Speed-Sensitive Steering. 
effect wherever it meets the road. An effect The computer controlled power steering sys- 
caused by engineering that integrates driver tem automatically adjusts to your speed, giving 
and machine.on the open road. you virtually effortless steering when parking, 
fect Ce i and crisp steering at speed. 
Anti-Lock Braking System. 
With power you need control, and Probe 
GT’s available Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) 
helps you stop with authority. 
- Adjustz ble Instrument Cluster. 
ed with performance driving in mind, | 
rument pod tilts in tandem 
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Ford Probe GT 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? C Gord 
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Clunky Soviet timepieces are driving Swiss watchmakers to the past 


Turning Back 
The Clock 


Once upon a time, high-quality 
watches ticked, had mechani- 
cal movements (hand-wound 
or self-winding) and almost al- 
ways came from Switzerland 
But that was before the on- 
slaught of Japanese quartz 
watches dealt a near death- 
blow to the Swiss industry 
Now Swiss watchmakers, who 
survived by converting to 
quartz technology, plan to turn 
back the clock 

The timely move is being 
led by Société Suisse de Micro- 


| company has 


| go on sale next year for about 





électronique et d'Horlogerie, 
originator of the popular 
quartz Swatch Watch. The 


CRIMI 


Hef’s Hutch 
Much in Dutch 


| Call it the million-dollar panty 
raid. An unknown number of 
prurient perpetrators broke 
into the Los Angeles ware- 
house of Playboy magazine 
and swiped some of the Play- 
boy empire’s most valuable as- 
sets; namely, 421 hours of | 
unedited videotape footage dis- 
playing Hugh Hefner's Play- 
mates cavorting for the cam- 
eras. Valued at more than $1 
million, the tapes constitute 


— 


produced six 
prototypes of a mechanical, 
self-winding version of the 
Swatch, which will probably 


$40. Though quartz models 
constituted 90% of Swiss-made | 
watches last year, the mechan- | 
ical versions could account for 
half of all sales in 1990. | 

The revival has two mo- 
tives. One is that the tiny bat- 
teries needed to power quartz 
watches are not widely avail- 
able in Third World nations, | 
where the Swiss want to ex- 
pand exports. The other is 
competition from an unlike- 
ly source: the Soviet Union 
Clunky Soviet watches—often 
made with Swiss tools bought a 
decade ago—are now the rage 
in Europe 7 





the raw material for such soft- 
porn piffle as erotic movies on 
the Playboy cable-TV channel 
and videocassette centerfolds. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
Muzzling the 
Gas Guzzler 


Those big cars—and their 
thirsty engines—that Ameri- 
cans have once again come to 
love blew a tire last week, when 
the Bush Administration ap- 
proved tougher fuel-efficiency 
standards for all automobiles 
sold in the US. As of 1990, all 
cars produced by each auto 
company must average 27.5 
m.p.g. of gas or the manufactur- 
er will face stiff penalties. The 
Reagan Administration had re- 
laxed the standard—first estab- 
lished in the oil-shocked '70s 


VINTNERS 


They Will Sell 
No Wine 


For 107 years the Christian 
Brothers, a Catholic order of 
teachers, have financed their 
spiritual good works by produc- 
ing California brandy and table 
wines. Last week, afler months 
of soul searching, the Brothers 
announced that bottled spirits 
no longer fit into their plans. 
The company will sell its $100 
million-a-year wine-and-bran- 
dy business and 1,160 acres of 
prime vineyards to Heublein, a 
subsidiary of London-based 
Grand Metropolitan, for an un- 
disclosed amount, perhaps as 
much as $150 million. Heub- 
lein, which owns California's 
Inglenook vineyard but has no 
major brandy label of its own, 





| to 26.5 m.p.g. for model-year 


1989. But Transportation Secre- 
tary Samuel Skinner cited “eco- 
nomic security” in resisting De- 
troit’s plea to maintain 26.5 
m.p.g. for a longer period. “We 
are now importing a higher per- 
centage of petroleum than we 
were in 1975,” said Skinner 
“We may very shortly be de- 
pendent on foreign sources for 
more than half of our oil.” 
General Motors, which ex- 
pected its fleet to average 27 
m.p.g. next year, criticized the 
decision, declaring that it will 
cost jobs to go that extra half- 
mile. Chrysler and Ford said 
they were prepared to meet the 
new requirements s 








A sale for spiritual reasons 


would thus become the largest 
vintner (1,940 acres) in the 
Napa Valley. 

Although the Christian 
Brothers say they want to focus 
on educational programs in- 
stead of wine production, some 
insiders suspect another reason 
the conflict between the order's 
religious values and widespread 
public concern about alcohol- 
ism, which has led to a general 
decline in liquor sales. a 





They included vintage rushes 
of Sondra Theodore, Miss July 
1977 and a former Hefner girl- 
friend, interviews with Jessica 





Hot tapes: Who hefted Hefner’s lovelies out of the vault? 
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Hahn, and the 1989 Playboy 
Video Calendar. Playboy offi- 
cials fear that the culprits will 
edit the stolen material in vid- 
eo chop shops and resell it in 
overseas markets at a discount, 
forcing the company to com- 
pete against its own pirated 
products. 

There seems to have been, 
as well, an attempt to cover up 
the caper. The theft occurred 
in April, but the bereft Bunny 
keepers said nothing publicly 
until two weeks ago, when 
Playboy offered a Hefty 
$50,000 reward for the way- 


| ward videos’ safe return. a 
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Oo ne of George Bush's first acts 
as President-elect was to an- 
nounce that he would retain Lauro 
Cavazos as Secretary of Education. 
The move was widely applauded: 
in addition to being the highest- 
ranking Hispanic in the new 
Administration, Cavazos was an 
amiable former president of Texas 
Tech University whose reputation 
for consensus building contrasted 
sharply with the contentious style of 
his predecessor, William Bennett. 
But the honeymoon is over. Reflect- 
ing the view of a growing number of 
critics, Andrew Griffin, executive 
officer of the Georgia Association of 
Educators, dismisses Cavazos as “all 
talk, no action.” 

The Secretary comes across as a 
man with no clear-cut agenda who 
prefers speechmaking to policymak- 
ing. “Cavazos hit the ground strolling,” 
says Democratic Congressman Pat Wil- 
liams of Montana, chairman of the House 
post-secondary education subcommittee. 
“He believes the job can get done with 
Rose Garden ceremonies.” An example 
came earlier this month when Cavazos 
unveiled a report showing that the perfor- 
mance of US. students remained “stag- 
nant.” The Secretary said the lack of 
progress “scared” him, but all he pro- 
posed to do was urge Governors and 
school board presidents to push for higher 
graduation rates. “He keeps telling us that 
the problems are disgraceful, but he 
doesn’t come up with any solutions,” says 
Jeanne Allen, education policy analyst at 
the conservative Heritage Foundation. 

Cavazos’ boosters say his determina- 
tion to forge agreement rather than dic- 
tate policy has been misinterpreted as a 
sign of weakness. “Cavazos has brought a 
willingness to listen and a less combative 
tone than we've had in the past,” says 
Wilmer Cody, Louisiana’s superintendent 
of education. “It’s a style that’s needed 
right now.” Specifically, Cavazos acted to 
change a much criticized policy on federal 
student-loan defaults, projected to reach 
$1.8 billion this year. Bennett had made 
the draconian proposal to bar all schools 
with default rates of 20% or higher from 
participating in the program, but Cavazos 
scrapped that plan shortly after taking of- 
fice. Later this month, after reviewing 
public comment about the problem, he is 
expected to issue more flexible guidelines 
targeting only the worst offenders. 

Cavazos adamantly defends himself 
against charges that his brief tenure has 




















Education 








Go to the Rear of the Class 


Secretary Cavazos is criticized for ineffectiveness and lack of focus 








Good listening skills: ringing a school bell in New Mexico 
Complaints of weakness and a reluctance to take charge. 


been short on results and vows to quiet 
skeptics with an upcoming series of hard- 
hitting speeches. “I’m more concerned 
with solutions than criticism,” he says. 
“Has [Treasury Secretary Nicholas] Bra- 
dy solved the budget crisis yet? Has the 
drug problem disappeared?” 

To be sure, the Federal Government's 
role in education is limited, since the 
states and local school boards wield most 
of the policymaking power. But Cavazos 
seems reluctant to take charge even in the 


Report Card 


On the campaign 
trail, George Bush 
promised to be the 
bd “education Presi- 
© dent.” So far, his rec- 
ord has fallen short of that pledge. 
In Cavazos he made a politically 
expedient but uninspired choice. By 
selecting a man who lacks the focus 
and political savvy to be an effec- 
tive advocate, Bush may have 
squandered the chance new Presi- 
dents normally have to promote pet 
causes. Bush could fill the gap by 
personally lobbying for education 
bills or reordering his budget priori- 
ties, but neither course seems likely. 
In judging Bush and Cavazos on 
their performance thus far, TIME 
shares the view of California’s su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
Bill Honig: “I'd have to give both of 
them a low grade.” 
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areas that are clearly his. He has yet to 
promulgate all the regulations for the 
School Improvements Act, an $8.2 billion 
bill passed last year that would extend 
existing programs and create new ones, 
including dropout prevention. Leg- 
islation to promote alternative certi- 
fication programs, Bush’s suggested 
method for combatting the teacher 
shortage, has gone nowhere on Cap- 
itol Hill, say detractors, because 
Cavazos has failed to rally public 
support. “People were critical of 
Bennett's bully-pulpit role,” says 
Ramon Cortines, superintendent of 
the San Francisco Unified School 
District. “But at least he kept educa- 
tion on the agenda. Cavazos hasn't 
done that.” 

Too often the Secretary seems 
politically naive. In January, after 
testifying before the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, 
Cavazos asked if he could stay and 
hear the other witnesses. Congres- 
sional veterans were stunned. Said a 
committee staffer: “It looked as if he 
had nothing better to do than sit and 
listen to people read statements.”’ Cavazos 
is also handicapped by his lack of famil- 
iarity with elementary- and secondary- 
education issues. In April, for example, he 
incorrectly told reporters that Minnesota 
provides transportation across district 
lines as part of its “choice” plan, which 
will soon allow parents to select schools 
for their children anywhere in the state. 

The Secretary is also hampered by 
Bush’s lackluster leadership. So far, the 
White House has filled only four of the top 
13 Education Department positions. Nor 
has Bush shown much generosity in fund- 
ing: his $22.3 billion education budget for 
1990 does not allow for inflation, effec- 
lively eroding future buying power. Says 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howe: “That was a signal that 
Bush was going to look like the education 
President but not be one.” 

Cavazos’ problems have prompted 
speculation that he may soon be replaced. 
That seems improbable. As the Cabinet's 
sole Hispanic, Cavazos represents a minor- 
ity group that Bush is eager to court politi- 
cally. The Secretary, moreover, is anything 
but shy when it comes to protecting his 
turf, When John Chubb, an education ex- 
pert from the Brookings Institution, made 
it known that he was in line for a White 
House post that would allow him to serve 
as a “counterpoint to the Education 
Department,” Cavazos persuaded White 
House chief of staff John Sununu to quash 
the appointment. The country would be 
better served if Cavazos applied that kind 
of assertiveness to doing his job, not just 
keeping it. By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Jerome Cramer/Washington, with other bureaus 
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—— Technology 





A Furious Battle over Milk 





Farmers fear a biotech protein that could produce a dairy glut 


T © its manufacturers the hor- 
mone represents the dawn of a 
dazzling new era in agriculture. To 
its critics, however, it poses a dan- 
gerous threat to the prosperity of 
dairy farmers and the wholesome 
image of “nature’s perfect food.” 
The product is bovine somato- 
tropin, a natural protein found in 
cattle that has been artificially 
mass-produced in the labs of sever- 
al pharmaceutical firms. When in- 
jected into dairy cows, BST can in- 
crease their milk production up to 
25%. But would the use of BST cre- 
ate a milk glut that could drive 
down dairy prices? And would 
consumers view milk from BST- 
treated cows as artificial and 
somehow tainted? 

Those questions have ignited 
debate over BST, which is the first 
major product that the fledgling biotech- 
nology industry has developed for agricul- 
ture. The hormone has been used in sever- 
al West European nations, the Soviet 
Union and South Africa. But opposition is 
intense. The European Parliament, for 
example, has recommended that its mem- 
ber countries prohibit the sale of meat or 
milk from BST-treated cows, and two 
provinces in Canada have temporarily 
halted the distribution of such products. 
In the U.S. the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is considering whether to approve 
the use of BST amid rising protests from 
concerned dairy states. Wisconsin's agri- 
culture secretary has proposed a morato- 





rium of up to three years on the use of BST 
while its economic consequences are stud- 
ied, and several dairy cooperatives in Cal- 
ifornia said they will not accept BST- 
treated milk 


BST—Monsanto, Eli Lilly, Upjohn and 
American Cyanamid 
understanding why it is so controversial 
They point out that BST is a natural hor- 
mone produced by a cow’s pituitary gland 
and present in all milk. In fact, they as- 
sert, milk from BST-treated cows has no 
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Shots of BST, a natural hormone, could boost these cows’ output 


“The thought that we are going to turn rivers white is a myth.” 


The four U.S. companies that make 


are having trouble 








the same amount of milk with fewer cows. 
“BST is about efficyency,” asserts Mon- 
santo spokesman Laurence O'Neill. Says 
Stephen White, BST project manager for 
American Cyanamid: “The thought that 
we are going to turn the rivers 
white with milk is a myth.” 
Others are not so s@re. “In this 
* business, if the production goes up, 
the price goes down,” complains 
John Zonneveld, a dairy farmer in 
= Laton, Calif. “The only guy who's 
going to gain from BST is the guy 
who manufactures the stuff.” 
Some dairy officials are wor- 
ried about tampering with milk at 
a time when the public is already 
nervous about food safety. “You're 
monkeying around with a product 
that has a natural image,” warns 
Adri Boudewyn, spokesman for 
the California Milk Advisory 
Board. The dairy industry is con- 
cerned that critics of BST will try to 
turn public opinion against the 
hormone. Anti-BST television and 
radio commercials have already 
been produced but have not yet 
aired, One 30-second TV spot, created by 
Jeremy Rifkin, the flamboyant Washing- 
ton-based opponent of most biotechnolo- 
gy. features a glass of milk with a hypo- 
dermic syringe lying beside it. A voice 
asks, “What are they doing to our milk?” 
But milk buyers would be well advised 
to ignore that scare tactic. Unless BST is 
shown to pose a health hazard to cows or 
humans, the main question will be one of 
economics and politics: Should the finan- 
cial interests of dairy farmers be put above 
the right of consumers to have lower milk 
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Milestones. 





BORN. To Susan Sarandon, 42, Oscar-nomi- 
nated actress (Ad/antic City), and actor Tim 
Robbins, 30, her co-star in last year’s hit 
Bull Durham: their first child, a son; in 
New York City. Name: Jack Henry Rob- 
bins. Weight: 6 Ibs. 7 oz 


AWARDED. To Nelson Mandela, 70, impris- 
oned South African black nationalist 
leader: a bachelor of law degree in ab- 
sentia, by the University of South Africa; 
in Cape Town. Mandela’s law studies 
were interrupted 27 years ago by his ar- 
rest for involvement with the outlawed 
African National Congress. Mandela 
completed his course work by correspon- 
dence from a prison cell. He may be re- 
leased after next September's general 
election, and will be qualified to practice 
as an advocate 


CLEARED. Rudolfo Linares, 23, after a grand 
jury refused to indict him for murdering 
his comatose 15-month-old son Samuel; 
in Chicago. Four weeks ago Linares, a 
landscaper from Cicero, IIL, held police 
and hospital 
a handgun while he disconnected the 
child’s life-support system and cradled his 
son in his arms as he died. 


DIED. Gilda Radner, 42, Saturday Night Live 
squawky-voiced comedian; after a valiant 
24-year struggle against ovarian cancer; 
in Los Angeles. Best known as the zany 
| newscaster Roseanne 
she also starred in movies (The Woman in 
Red) and on Broadway (Lunch Hour) 
Ever optimistic, she told LIFE last year, “I 
think of my illness as a school, and finally 
I've graduated.” | 
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more BST than regular milk. The compa- | prices? By Dennis Wyss/San Francisco. 
nies contend that BST injections would | Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
merely enable dairy farmers to produce | Shelagh Donoghue/Chicago 
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DIED. Howard ("Buddy") Jacobson, 58. big- 
winning horse trainer, entrepreneur and 
convicted murderer: of bone cancer and 
pneumonia; in Buffalo. Suspended from 
racing for financial misdealings in the | 
1970s, the once lucky boulevardier was 
convicted in 1980 of murdering a rival for 
the affections of New York City model 
Melanie Cain. 





DIED. Warren G. Magnuson, 84, former U.S 
Senator; of congestive heart failure 
brought on by diabetes; in Seattle. First | 
elected to Congress in 1936, he served six 
terms in the Senate. Fellow Democrat 
Walter Mondale once joked that as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
Magnuson divided federal funds fifty- 
fifty: half for his home state of Washing- 
ton, half for the rest of the country 
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Interview 











Keep the 
Powder 


Dry 


General JOHN GALVIN, NATO 
commander, counters Gorbachev's 
p.r. offensive with hard facts 

about the Soviet military 





BY MICHAEL KRAMER 


Q. Is the West witnessing a true perestroika, or restructuring of 
the Soviet system, with a diminished desire for expansion, or 
merely a peredyshka, a breathing space, during which Moscow 
wants to rebuild its economic might without any real change in its 
long-term geopolitical objectives? 
A. | agree the words are sweet. but there are a number of sig- 
nificant anomalies, There is a lot of dissonance between what 
they say, which seems to have captured everyone's imagina- 
tion in the belief that the cold war is over, and what is actual- 
ly being done. For example, Mikhail Gorbachev talks about 
withdrawing 10.000 tanks, but Soviet tank production is very 
high. They're now producing about 3,000 tanks a year—far 
better tanks. by the way. than anything they are talking 
about removing. Consider what just this one indicator 
means. They say, and I agree after having studied it, that it 
will take them about two years to pull back the 10,000 tanks 
in an orderly fashion. By then they will have added at least 
6.000 newer ones. It is certainly strange that their tank pro- 
duction is so high when they already have such a superiority 
relative to the allies. Recall too that this increase in tank pro- 
duction is occurring when Gorbachev says he’s cutting mili- 
tary expenditures in order to deal with domestic needs. Tak- 
en alone, this evidence could compel you to throw up your 
hands, say Gorbachev isn’t serious and walk away. But it is 
possible that Gorbachev has simply changed so many vari- 
ables already. like retiring the old marshals and permitting 
civilian think tanks to comment on military strategy. that 
production is an area he simply hasnt got around to yet 

On the other hand, maybe he wants to delay dealing with 
armaments production till he feels more confident about his 
control over the military. The Soviet sale of bombers to Libya 
is another action that makes no sense when compared to 
Gorbachev's rhetoric. The fact that one has to weigh and 
wonder about all this means that we have to keep our powder 
dry and not rush into big reductions when the jury is still out 

Meanwhile. the problem of Western cuphoria over Gor- 
bachev is complicated by Moscow's having been particularly 
clever in its understanding of the public relations value of 
unilateral announcements—something the West has yet to 


learn. When the Soviets make unilateral announcements, 
Moscow reaps a tremendous p.r. benefit, and I'm left with 
the reality—continued huge Soviet military capabilities. It's 
difficult to get the public to realize that unilateral pronounce- 
ments uncodified by treaty are easy to turn around, as are in- 
tentions generally. I'm routinely criticized for a supposedly 
overly simplistic insistence on assessing capabilities rather 
| than intentions. Well, we hope Gorbachev means what he 
says, but if he changes his mind and we have reduced our 
own military strength on the basis of a rhetoric of intentions 
when his capabilities haven't really changed much at all, 
then we could be in big trouble fast 





Q. But Gorbachev has now offered to reduce the Warsaw Pact's 

conventional forces essentially to parity with NATO's. Isn't that 

what we've always wanted? 

A. It depends on the fine print and on what becomes of our 

nuclear capability in the process. A parity of conventional 

forces has never meant peace in Europe. 

And even if an agreement on conventional parity does 

| come off, we need to know the nature of the forces that would 

be left. The tank-production anomaly, for instance, indicates 

that we'd face a leaner but meaner Warsaw Pact force when 

all is said and done. 


Q. Assume that a parity satisfactory to you is finally achieved. At 
that point, would you be willing to denuclearize Europe, as the So- 
viets and many Europeans want? 

A. No. I don’t want to see us ever do away with our nuclear 
capability in Europe. My No. | mission is to deter war, not 
simply win one. For 500 years, every European generation 
has had to learn anew about war. Now, for four decades we 
haven't had one here. I don’t think it’s a coincidence that this 
period has coincided with the nuclear age. 

The logic for nuclear weapons in Europe has always 
been twofold. First, they have compensated for the conven- 
tional-force imbalance between the alliance and the Soviet 
bloc. Second, and more important, they are a deterrent. They 
raise the level of uncertainty in the mind of a potential ag- 
gressor. He has to consider that the cost of war may be too 
high. It’s the element of unpredictability of what might hap- 
pen in a nuclear exchange that keeps war from happening 
So regardless of whether we can ever get conventional-force 
parity, I believe nuclear weapons have an indispensable 
peacekeeping value irrespective of the conventional balance. 





Q. The West Germans say they believe in the value of a nuclear de- 
terrent, but they want to negotiate with the Soviets on the short- 
range nuclear force (SNF) right away. What's wrong with that? 

A. The problem is that the result of a negotiation might be 
different. We could be railroaded into something we don’t 
want to do, which is to wipe out all nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope, the so-called third zero. 

While it’s true that the Soviets have more short-range nu- 
clear weapons—and that they've modernized their short- 
range missiles while we are still relying on our old Lance. we 
nevertheless have a sufficient capability to create that crucial 
uncertainty in their mind regarding a war's outcome. | don’t 
want to risk a run to zero by opening up a negotiation in the 
current climate 


Q. Some who are sensitive to the internal German political situa- 
tion, like Senator Sam Nunn, are urging that the West indulge the 
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Germans’ desire for immediate SNF talks, but would mandate that 


whatever nuclear agreement is reached not be implemented until 
the conventional-force agreement is carried out. Isn't that an ac- 
ceptable compromise? 

A. I admit it sounds fine. But, again, there is so much uncer- 
tainty about everything now that I wouldn't want to risk that 
kind of tied-together negotiation’s running away from us to a 
third zero 


Q. If European opinion demands no ground-based nukes at all on 
European soil, NATO would still have substantial air and sea nuclear 
capability. Wouldn't they be sufficient? 

A. Theater nuclear forces were put in Europe in the first 
place because Europeans didn’t find it credible that the U.S 
would come to their defense with nuclear strikes if only Eu- 
rope were in danger of being overrun in a conventional war 
Putting the nuclear capability to sea would not only be re 
turning toward the discredited massive-retaliation doctrine 
it would also mean that most if not all of the capability would 
be in the hands of the U.S. and Britain, which would proba- 
bly cause the continental nations to again wonder if their al 
lies would use these weapons if it became necessary. Also, the 
Soviets have a superior air-defense capability, and the alli 
ance has relatively few airfields. It is therefore possible that 
in the Soviet military’s mind, the Warsaw Pact could sup- 
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“I believe nuclear 
weapons have an 
indispensable 
peacekeeping value 
irrespective of the 
conventional 
balance.” 


press a nuclear strike from NATO aircraft and thus lower the 
cost factor sufficiently so that they might conclude they could 
win a war in Europe that would be worth winning. That's 
why having nuclear missiles in Europe is essential to the 
overall mix 


Q. NATO only has 88 Lance short-range nuclear-capable missile 
launchers. The U.S. and Britain want to modernize them. Germany 
and most of the other NATO nations are against modernization. 
Since the Lances are mainly on German soil, why shouldn't their 
view prevail? 

A. The Lance will be dead by 1995 unless is it is modernized 
There is such a thing as electronic rust, That means that by 
95 you could fire a Lance without enough assurance that it 
wouldn't be a dud. Increasing the range should be appealing 
to everyone, including the Germans, That means we could 
move the missiles back from the front lines. Increasing the 
Lance's range would give us more territory in which to hide 
them, thus making the deterrent safer, and it would give us 
greater flexibility about actually using them. The farther 
back, the more likely the missiles will survive until you need 
them. But we have to be careful not to push the Germans. At 
this point, we have the luxury of being in the research stage 
and of not having to push anyone on the deployment ques- 
tion at a time when their circuits are overloaded. My view is 
that we shouldn't force answers to questions before we have 
to ask them 


Q. But what happens to the NATO strategies of forward defense 
and flexible response if there is no Lance at all? 

A. Forward defense is the strategy the alliance wants. It isa 
militarily feasible strategy, but, of course, it is not the clas- 
sic defensive strategy. The classic defense is one that is mo- 
bile, trading space for time. We don’t have the space to pull 
back, so we rely on nuclear weapons. But in a Lance-less 
world, we might have to relook the strategy. The risks 
would increase greatly simply because we would have less- 


ened the nuclear capability available for deterrence pur- 


poses. I for one would not like to operate at that level of 


risk, and I don’t think the alliance would find it very satis 


factory over the long run 


Q. What if the European environment changes so radically that 
there are no longer any nuclear weapons on the Continent at all? 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney said it would be almost impossible 
to keep 326,000 U.S. forces in a denuclearized Europe. As the 
saying goes, “No nukes, no troops.” Do you agree with Cheney? 

A. First of all, it was the U.S. Secretary of Defense who said 
that—and I might add that his predecessor said the same 
thing—and it seems to me that people have got to take that 
into serious consideration & 
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The Tarting Up of TV Guide 





Murdoch brings wrenching changes to an industry watchdog 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 





| 
n some homes, it makes a terrific coast- | 
er. In others, it is a well-thumbed com- | 
pendium of the week’s TV programming, 
whose surrounding color pages are ig- | 
nored. Yet for 36 years TV Guide has 
maintained a sturdy, if seldom appreciat- 
ed, tradition of editorial quality in those 
pages. Along with celebrity profiles 


David Sendler must now answer to a new 


| corporate overlord: Roger Wood, former 


editor of the sensationalistic New York 
Post, which Murdoch owned until last 
year. “There’s no interest anymore in 
analysis of the industry or in taking a seri- 
ous look at the content of TV news,” says 
an unhappy staffer. “The watchdog role 
that 7V Guide has traditionally played is 





and background stories on upcom- 
ing programs, the magazine has 
done much enterprising reporting 
on the TV industry. Most notably, in 
1982 it ran a 13-page story 
exposing alleged ethical violations 
during the making of the CBS docu- 
mentary The Uncounted Enemy: A 
Viet Nam Deception—charges that 
formed the basis for a libel suit 
against CBS by General William 
Westmoreland. 

Those days, however, are swiftly 
becoming a memory. Last Septem- 
ber TV Guide's parent company, 
Triangle Publications, was sold by 
Walter Annenberg to Australian- 
born press magnate Rupert Mur- 
doch for $3 billion. Murdoch, whose 
worldwide properties range from 
tabloids like the Star to the London 
Times, has instigated some wrench- 
ing changes in the familiar coffee- 
table companion. 

In the Murdoch revamp, stories 
are shorter, pictures more plentiful 
and the fluff content higher, with a 
proliferation of one-page features on 
such hot topics as “Geraldo’s Compro- 
mising Tattoo.” The magazine has 
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added a horoscope page and a run- 
down of the week’s soap-opera plots—two 
low-rent staples of daily newspapers. Its 
late-breaking news pages, once a source of 
knowing industry tidbits, have become 
splashier and more trivial (“Rating the Os- 
car Parties: The Best and the Worst”). Cov- 
er stories, meanwhile, have kept both eyes 
on the newsstand: a January story about 
rock music on TV, for example, had no 
timely reason for being except to get Elvis 
Presley's face on the cover 

At TV Guide headquarters, divided 
between Radnor, Pa., and New York 
City, turmoil is mounting. A new publish- 
er, Valerie Salembier, was brought in last 
fall; she cut a swath through the advertis- 
ing department, firing the ad director and 
eliminating dozens of jobs—then quit af- 
ter just five months. On the editorial side, 
the managing editor and Hollywood bu- | 
reau chief have resigned, and top editor 





being totally abrogated.” A few excep- 
tions remain, like last week's report “Is 
TV News Guilty of Japan Bashing?” Yet 
Wood, according to insiders, singled out 
that piece for criticism, claiming that such 
stories are impeding “the popularization 
of TV Guide.” 

As the largest-selling weekly maga- 
zine in the U.S., TV Guide might seem to 
be plenty popular already. But with grow- 
ing competition from monthly cable 
guides, as well as from Sunday-newspaper 
TV supplements, circulation has been 
slipping—to 16.3 million for the last half 
of 1988, down from nearly 17.3 million in 
early 1987 and more than 18 million in 
the late '70s. Advertising revenue too has 
flattened out, dropping 6% in the first 
quarter of 1989 from a year earlier 

Not that TV Guide is in any danger of 


| losing its standing as the nation’s premier 
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TV magazine. (Its last serious competitor. 
Time Inc.'s TV-CABLE WEEK, expired af- 
ter six months of publication in 1983.) Of- 
ficials contend that the circulation drop 
can be explained by an increase in cover 
price (from 60¢ to 75¢) and a pruning of 
some expensive-to-acquire subscribers 
Advertising revenue, they add, was affect- 
ed by last year’s TV writers’ strike (which 
delayed the networks’ fall promotions) 
and by the elimination of a long-standing 
practice in which TV Guide traded ad 
space to local stations in exchange for 
commercial airtime 
“T want to rectify any illusion that TV 
Guide is broke and needs to be 
fixed,” says Joseph Cece, installed 
by Murdoch as 7V Guide president 
“This is one of the most enormously 
successful magazines in the history 
of publishing. What we're doing is 
looking to take it to a new level.” 
The goal is to boost circulation to 18 
million, he says, mostly by increas- 
ing newsstand sales. The next gim- 
mick: a 16-page insert of discount 
coupons, to run at least 
month beginning in June 
The tarting up of TV Guide has 
dismayed many staffers. “The Mur- 
doch people do not understand the 
American magazine reader,” says 
outgoing managing editor R.C 
Smith. “7V Guide has belonged to a 
small group of magazines, like Na- 
tional Geographic and Reader's Di- 
gest, in that it has always managed 
to be respectable so that people want 
to have it in their homes. [The new 
bosses] have a_virgin-and-whore 
feeling about journalism—you're ei- 
ther the Times of London or the Sun 
The idea that there’s a balancing act 
in between, I think, is alien to 
them.” So, apparently, is openness to 
reporters: Smith, who had already 
announced plans to leave at the end 
of the month, was abruptly fired after it 
was learned that he had spoken to TIME 
Some of the darker warnings about 
Murdoch's takeover have not been borne 
out. TV Guide is not giving special editorial 
treatment to the Fox network, which is 
part of Murdoch's media empire. The list- 
ings section is still unmatched for compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy, and the maga- 
zine’s personality pieces retain a healthy 
edge of skepticism. Moreover, some staff- 
ers believe the old TV Guide, with its 
rather stodgy format, may have been due 
for rejuvenation. Yet that sober, even- 
tempered tone of voice always provided an 
important bit of ballast for a business 
fraught with glitter and hype. The danger 
is that when the current make-over is fin- 
ished, one of the TV industry's watchdogs 
will wind up as just another part of the 
show Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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What's Old Is Gold: 
A Triumph for Indy 


Two roguish stars, Harrison Ford and Sean Connery, 
shine as the Jones boys in this summer of the sequels 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


Tell me a story, Dad. 

So the father tells a story of a modern 
Anight in fedora and leather jacket, a dis- 
interested seeker of treasure and truth who 
leaps vast crevices, evades killer boulders, 
outwits nasty Nazis and dodges vengeful 
spirits while searching for the legendary 

irk of the Covenant. The child is beguiled., 
despite himself 
Raiders of the Lost 


and Dad is impressed 
Pretty good yarn 
Ark 

Next night. “Tell me another story 
the same, but different 

This time Dad sends the rogue archae- 
ologist to India to battle child-enslaving 
thugs, take a roller-coaster ride through 
Hades and escape the 
world’s first heart surgery performed with- 
Indiana Jones 


lower narrowly 
out benefit of anesthesia 
and the Temple of Doom 
‘Pretty scary, huh, Son?” The child 
shivers, then shrugs 
Third night 
Dad—the 


better! 


Tell me anothe 
different 


story 


same, but and 


Moviegoers have two surrogate story- 
telling dads: George Lucas and Steven 
Spielberg. Lucas, who dreamed up Star 
Wars for a generation of space cadets, is 
the mastermind of the Indiana Jones se- 
ries. Spielberg directed the trilogy, which 
reaches its thrilling climax this week when 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade opens 
on 2,327 movie screens in the U.S. and 
Canada. The star is Harrison Ford—three 


times Indy Jones, three times Star Wars’ 


Han Solo and the unchallenged hero of a 
derring-do, me-too movie decade 

And for their newest, most invigorat- 
ing collaboration, these three godfathers 
of the ’80s action epic have adopted a fa- 
ther of their own. Sean Connery, who as 
James Bond helped sire the thrill-machine 
genre, brings his masterly charm to the 
role of Indiana’s estranged dad Henry 
Jones. Lucas and Spielberg, Ford and 
Connery prove that a sequel can be as 
fresh as the face of a teenage Indy con- 
fronting his first hairbreadth challenge 
Indy 3 is the same. different and better, It 
infuses vitality into the action-adventure, 
a movie staple whose ravenous popularity 
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and endless, 


permutations 


predictable 
have nearly exhausted it 

Something similar might be said of 
Hollywood this summer—the so-called 
summer of the sequels. Between now and 
August, moviegoers will be offered up sec- 
onds of Ghostbusters and Lethal Weapon, 
a third Karate Kid, fifths of Star Trek and 
A Nightmare on Elm Street, an eighth Fri- 
day the 13th and, for the 17th time 
around, James Bond, in Licensed to Kill 

Is this sequel mania evidence of eco- 
nomic health or of creative bankruptcy? 
Cunningly, the theatrical-film industry has 
held its ground against the marauding ar- 
mies of the video revolution. In fact, one for- 
mat has fed the other, as audiences first view 
pictures on the big screen, then supplement 
their cinema appetite at home. Last year 
saw record grosses both for theatrical films 
and for videocassettes. But movie budgets 
have increased as well, and even a gambling 
man turns cautious with $40 million on the 
table. Hence the moguls have relied on 
brand names and roman numerals 

This summer, the experts say, every- 
thing old is gold again. “1989 has the 


makings to break all records. 
Gerbrandt of Paul Kagan Associates, a 


says Larry 


media-research firm. “We're seeing se- 
quels to some of the most successful mov- 
ies ever. And since no two of the big ones 


are being released head to head, each of 


them could hit a home run.” Notes pro- 
ducer Laurence Mark: “Sequels aren't 
necessarily about a failure of the Holly- 
wood imagination. They're about lower- 
ing risks.’ So why, in a business full of ex- 
pensive risks, shouldn't Hollywood be 
allowed just one near-sure thing? 


In a way, every movie, every work of 


fiction, is a sequel—the latest chapter ina 
book of stories as old as once upon a time 
The narrative conventions are age-old 
too: that man defines his nature through 
action; that the path to wisdom winds 
through false friends and moral booby 
traps; that maps lead to buried treasure 
and X always marks the spot; that manly 
virtue will be rewarded with a king’s gar- 
lands and a kiss at the fade-out. The Indy 
Stories are just the most recent link in a 
chain forged at the first campfire, when 
spun keep the 


an elder tales to 





clan together and the demons at bay 

Tale spinners Spielberg and Lucas 
(who devised the story with Menno 
Meyjes) and screenwriter Jeffrey Boam 
were obviously brimming to work varia- 
tions on the nearly $700 million-grossing 
theme. For openers, they toss teenage 
Indy (River Phoenix) into a nest of cave 
robbers, a lion’s den and a snake pit 
thereby explaining, with an economy that 
Feuillade and Freud might admire, the 
origins of their hero’s hat, his favorite 
weapon and his fear of serpents. The 
movie's creators have not grown tired 
They keep the action cracking 
as Indy’s bullwhip 


aay ve learned more about movie 


as smartly 


craft from making the Indiana 

Jones films than I did from ET: 
or Jaws,” says Spielberg, who won't take 
on Indy a fourth time. “And now I feel as 
if I've graduated from the college of Cliff- 
Hanger U. I ought to have paid tuition 
Spielberg's camera style neither misses a 
trick nor reveals how it’s done. See how he 
cues the change of a Zeppelin’s course by 
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ON LOCATION: For the film, shot mainly in Spain 
(Almeria, Majorca and Granada), the peripatetic cast set 
up shop in three continents, six countries and six U.S. 
states. In Venice the creepy crypt in the sewer was 
crawling with vermin. Ford and Doody encounter 6,000 
specially bred brown rats, plus 1,000 mechanical critters 
designed to swim or be burned. Other cast members 
included 1,000 snakes, one lion, five alligators, two 
300-\b. land turtles, 25 horses, 15 camels and 2,000 
human extras, half of whom played Nazis. 


the shadow scampering across a cocktail 
glass; watch a motif of cigarette lighters 
carry complicity from one character to 
another. Like a fine old haunted castle 
his film has secret staircases of suspense 
revolving panels of plot 

Indy 3, like Raiders, features airplane 
stunts, a brawl on a careering vehicle anda 
sacred quest: a search for the Holy Grail 
the cup Jesus used at the Last Supper. The 
film expands the role of Denholm Elliott 
as a museum curator and tosses in a cameo 
appearance by Adolf Hitler, who auto- 
graphs Henry’s Grail diary. A new twist Is 
Elsa (capable Alison Doody), a blond sor- 
ceress poised between greed and glory. She 
is an Indy gone wrong, and the series’ first 
indispensable female 

A vamp is standard baggage in the 
thriller genre Bond 
films, from which the Indy series took 


especially in the 


some sideways inspiration. In 1977 Spiel- 
berg told Lucas he wanted to make a 
James Bond movie. “I have something 
better than James Bond 
and sketched the scenario for Raiders 
The Indy series bears traces of the Bond 


Lucas replied 
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films in its superhero with an edge of sur- 
liness, its globe-girdling itineraries, its vil- 
lains purring megalomania, its neat blend 
of macho cynicism and schoolboy pluck. 
But The Last Crusade has something bet- 
ter than James Bond. It has Sean 
Connery 


Since he eighty-sixed 007 almost two | 


degades ago (with one aimless visit home 
in 1983 for Never Say Never Again), Con- 
nery has mothballed his toupee and 
gained a twilight twinkle. He is the mov- 
ies’ sexiest, most majestic older star. And 
yet at 58 Connery was thought too young 
to play Indy’s father, who was originally 
conceived as a crotchety gent like On 
Golden Pond’s Henry Fonda. It was Spiel- 


GETTING AROUND: In the 
course of their last crusade, 
the film characters relied on 
just about every means of 
transportation available in 
1938: trains, trucks, cars, 
planes, boats, a Zeppelin, 
horses, camels and tanks. 
The ten-minute tank-rescue 
scene was the most expen- 
sive and time-consuming to 

| shoot: it took two weeks to 

| film at a cost of more than 

| $200,000 a day. The 35- 

| ft.-long World War I tank 
was specially built witha 
side gunport that allowed 
Indy to ride up and put a 
rock in the barrel. 


berg’s idea to cast Connery, a decision 
that illuminated the film and its filming 
“When Sean and Harrison arrived on the 
set,” Spielberg recalls, “everyone got quiet 
and respectful. The two are like royalty 
not the royalty you fear because they can 
tax you, but the royalty you love because 
they will make your lives better.” 
Connery’s arrival opened the script 
up to puckish revisions, as when Henry 
reveals he has slept with Elsa, with whom 
Indy has also dallied. Ata “Huh?” of dis- 
belief from Indy, Henry preens defensive- 
ly, protesting, “I’m as human as the next 
man.” Indy growls back, “I was the next 
man!’ Would the Henry Jones character, 
as originally conceived, have slept with 
Elsa? “No,” says Boam with impeccable 
movie logic, “but Sean Connery would.” 
“I wanted to play Henry Jones as a 
kind of Sir Richard Burton,” Connery 
says. “There was so much behind him and 
so many hidden elements in his life.” In 
the beginning Henry speaks to his long- 
lost son slowly, with wide eyes and grand 
gestures, as if Indy were a child in need of 
gentle remedial education. “I was bound 
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to have fun with the role of a gruff. Vic- 
torian Scottish father.” Connery says of 
Henry (remember, the Jones family hails 
from Utah). “And have fun I did—so 
much so that I told Harrison, ‘If you give 
me all the jokes, you'll really have to work 
for your scenes.’ ” 

Ford, 46, who is married to E.T. 
screenwriter Melissa Mathison, is one of 
the world’s richest actors. But he could 
have told Connery he’s no stranger to 


| hard work: he supported himself in lean 


times as a carpenter to the stars. He’s had 
lean dreams too, “George and Steven may 
be living out their childhood fantasies on 
film,” he says, “but I didn’t come from the 
same crate of oranges.” Indeed not. “My 


first childhood ambition was to be the guy 
who carried the coal from our house to the 


coal chute in a wheelbarrow. I remember 
there was this big pile of coal, and then he 
did his job, and then there was no coal. I 
liked the rhythm of his work. It was a job 
you could see getting done. My dad would 
come home from Ais job and talk about 
how unhappy everyone was there. And 
compared to that, I'd rather have shov- 
eled coal. I was four or five.” 


ord is a man who holds few illusions 
about star quality. Movie magic may 
be an aging prostitute under a harsh 
streetlight for a kid whose grandfather 
played vaudeville in blackface and whose 
father produced innovative TV commer- 
cials in Chicago. “One day I met the actor 
who played Sky King, the aerial ace,” re- 
calls the actor. “He turned out to be short, 
heavyset and unconventional looking. It 
intrigued me, how different show business 
was from what people thought. And maybe 
that disposition gave me a reality register 
that has been a fixture in my life.” 
Ford thinks the way Bogie talked, and 
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he takes an old-fashioned movie star’s 
pleasure in the craft of filmmaking. “I 
love to work,” he says. “I like doing some- 
thing difficult and complicated. It’s like 
setting yourself in a maze and learning the 
maze so you always come out in the right 
place at the right time. I'm a technical ac- 
tor. For me, acting is part intellectual, 
part mechanical. It’s being in control of 
your mind and body at the same time 
The emotions you show may be spontane- 
ous, but the bricks have to be carefully 
laid to fit with the other pieces. You don’t 
fool around with the work.” 

You don’t fool around with Ford, or 
Indy. In the film's prologue, young Jones 
is chased and chastened by a band of 





scavengers. The gang's leader tells Indy, 
“You lost today, kid. But that doesn’t 
mean you have to like it.”” Real-life flash- 
back: when Ford was about young Indy’s 
age, he entered a junior high school 
where, he recalls, “the favorite recess ac- 
livity was to take me to the edge of a 
sharply sloping parking lot, throw me off, 
wait for me to struggle back to the top, 
then throw me off again. The entire 
school would gather to watch this display 
I don’t know why they did it. Maybe be- 
cause I wouldn't fight the way they want- 
ed me to fight. They wanted a fight they 
could win. And my way of winning was 
just to hang in there.” He refused to be a 
sissy, so he would be Sisyphus 

“Other people gave up,” Ford says of 
his hard-won acting eminence. “I don't 
give up. That'sall.” A good man to makea 
movie with, if you're Lucas and Spielberg 
and Connery. A great quartet of storytell- 
ers to watch riding off into the everlasting 


| sunset at the end of Indiana Jones’ last and 


best crusade —Reported by Elaine Dutka 
and Denise Worrell/Los Angeles and Jane 


Walker/Madrid 
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A Master Hits His Old Pace 


THE RUSSIA HOUSE by John le Carré; Knopf; 353 pages; $19.95 


BY PAUL GRAY 





nder interrogation, quite a 
few members of John le 
Carré’s vast and devoted read- 
ing public might confess a 
gnawing secret: the wish that 
the author would get on with his 
stories a bit more speedily than 
he has been doing for the past 
15 or so years. Ever since Tin- 
ker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy (1974), 
in this view, Le Carré has been 
unduly shifting emphasis from 
action to atmospherics; his espi- 
onage plots remained splendid- 
ly inventive, but they arrived 
splintered into ambiguities wor- 
thy of Henry James. Which was 
fine, maybe, for those who 
wanted their cold war shenani- 
gans decked out in the trap- 
pings of The Golden Bowl. But 
what was wrong with the heart- 
stopping pace of The Spy Who 
Came in from the Cold (1963)? 
And will it ever come again? 
Nothing was wrong with it, 
of course, and it is back for sure in The 
Russia House. Scarcely a dozen pages into 
this novel, Le Carré’s twelfth, a document 
of potentially enormous importance has 
been passed from East to West during an 
exhibit of audiocassette wares in Moscow. 
Three grubby notebooks full of highly 
technical drawings and mathematical no- 
tations also contain some eye-popping as- 
sertions: “The American strategists can 
sleep in peace. Their nightmares cannot 
be realised. The Soviet knight is dying in- 
side his armour.” If true, such statements 
and the accompanying evidence pointing 
out the military incompetence of the 
USS.R. will obviously have profound ef- 
fects on Western defense policies. On the 
other hand, the whole thing could be just 
another piece of devious disinformation. 
The task of deciding which it is ini- 
tially falls on British intelligence; the 
notebooks have fetched up in London, in- 
tended for a seedy and temporarily miss- 
ing publisher named Bartholomew Scott 
Blair, known familiarly as Barley. The 
first priority is to find him. The second is 
to grill him until he admits his involve- 
ment in a duplicitous plot. Failing that, 
the third imperative is to enlist Barley asa 
spy and send him off to discover more 
about his mysterious Soviet informant. 
The publisher seems particularly ill- 
suited for such an assignment. His life so 
far has been a model of irresponsibility: 

















Le Carré at home in England: the chill beneath the thaw 
Little sex, no violence and not a side arm visible. 


heavy drinking, an accumulation of debts, 
ex-wives and mistresses. But Barley is not 
the only odd man out. Witnessing and 
narrating these events is Horatio Benedict 
dePalfrey, a lawyer who has spent the 
past 20 years of his career papering over 
the questionable deeds of the secret ser- 
vice, mopping up after the people he calls 
espiocrats. “I am quickly dealt with,” he 
writes of himself. “You need not stumble 
on me long.” To the contrary. He, “old 
Harry” or “old Palfrey” to his colleagues, 
is the one who shapes this story, colors it 
with his own disillusionments, invites 
credibility through his own refusal to be- 
lieve in much of anything at all. And, ear- 
ly on, he drops a crucial hint about what is 
to come, portraying himself in his nonde- 
script office “while I draft our official 
whitewash of the operation we called the 
Bluebird.” 

This touch alone reveals the reason 
why Le Carré makes all his alleged com- 
petitors—the Ludlums, the Clancys, the 
Trevanians, even the Deightons—look 
like knuckle-typers. Palfrey is describing 
a failure, an intricate scheme that col- 
lapses somewhere along the tortuous road 
plotted for its success. The world will not 
be saved, love will not triumph, and to- 
morrow will dawn with the same grimy 
sense of indeterminate morals and mo- 
tives as yesterday. This much is certain. 
What remains to be discovered is the mar- 




















velously engrossing way in which every- 
thing can go wrong. 

So. Barley passes muster with the 
British crew and later with the more sus- 
picious contingent from the CIA, but not 
before protesting, “I thought 
the Cold War was supposed to 
be over.” Back in the Soviet 
Union, seeking out the woman 
who had forwarded the pre- 
sumptive secrets and trying to 
get at their source, he encoun- 
ters glasnost and perestroika ev- 
erywhere he turns. One Mos- 
cow literary type wonders, 
“When will they start repress- 
ing us again to make us com- 
fortable?’’ Another informs 
him, “We have no more prob- 
lems! In the old days we had to 
assume that everything was a 
mess! Now we can look in our 
newspapers and confirm it!” 
Barley must tunnel beneath this 
thawing surface, test how far it 
takes to get to the chilling cen- 
ter underneath. 

It is impossible to tell, from 
page to page, just how this im- 
probable hero will perform his 
role, not only for the nervous in- 
telligence officers monitoring 
his every move but for the read- 
ers as well. With scarcely an in- 
timation of sex, no violence and not a side 
arm visible, Le Carré has again managed 
to construct a plot of commanding sus- 
pense. Never before has he so successfully 
merged his narrative and contemplative 
gifts. The Russia House is both afire and 
thought provoking, a thriller that de- 
mands a second reading as a treatise on 
our times, = 


Acute Agility 

OTHER PEOPLE’S TRADES 

by Primo Levi 

Translated by Raymond Rosenthal 
Summit; 222 pages; $18.95 


WHOMLIN——STIAVO SIVHD 


id you know that there are more than 

350,000 species of beetles on earth 
(J.B.S. Haldane once observed that God 
“is inordinately fond of beetles”), and that 
there may be at least 1 million more that 
nobody has yet identified? Or that one 
species eats only roses and another only 
snails? Or that yet another can imitate the 


| light of a female firefly so exactly that 


when a male firefly comes to mate, it gets 
eaten? 

Well, now you know, because these 
were among the more than 350,000 
thoughts floating around inside the head 
of the late Primo Levi, and a good number 
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= “Creativity demands more than a good idea” 
—John C. Jay 
Creative Director, Bloomingdale's. 


to create 
ational stvle fo 
Islands in the Stream” ¢ 
Creative Director John ¢ 
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“Can I pay for my kid’s college?” 


“Will | have enough fo retire?” 


“Can | afford to buy a house?” 











Introducing Money's Guide to 
The Basics of Personal Finance. 


These days, managing your personal 
finances is a littlke more complicated 
than balancing your checkbook. There 
are so many questions. And choices. 
Where do you begin? 


Here. With the Money Guide to the 
Basics of Personal Finance. It's new 
from the editors of Money Magazine— 
America’s Financial Advisor. 


Whether you’re starting out... 
or starting over. 


The Money Guide to the Basics of 
Personal Finance is designed to help you 
organize and manage your finances 
more easily and efficiently. It provides 
the strong foundation needed to make 
the most of your money. 


Straightforward...practical... 
easy-to-use. 

The comprehensive Guide addresses 
key aspects of money management in 
a fresh, easy-to-understand style. Plus 
it includes numerous charts, graphs, 
checklists and worksheets to help you 
with organization and planning. 


Here's a sample of what 
you'll find in The Basics of 
Personal Finance: 
GETTING STARTED: 


* Controlling your 


spending 


¢ Are treasuries right for 


you? 


* Year-round tax planning 
* Reading the financial 


pages 


* Cutting your debt 
¢ Funding a college 


education 


SHOPPING FOR: 
¢ Checking & savings 
accounts, CDs and credit 


cards 


* Mortgages, home equity 


loans, car loans and 
personal loans 


¢ Life insurance, health & 
disability, home-owners 
& automobile insurance 
¢ Financial advisors 
¢ The right investments 


Send for the Money 
Guide to The Basics 
of Personal 

Finance, today! 


To order your copy, 
simply send your 
check (or money 
order) payable to 
MONEY for $3.95 to: 


MONEY GUIDE TO © 


THE BASICS OF 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


Box 999 
Radio City Station 


New York, NY 10101 


Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery: 
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of them have been crystallized in this en- 
gaging posthumous collection of essays. 
For most of his life Levi was known main- 
ly for having written one of the very best 
Holocaust memoirs, a thoughtful and 
kindhearted account titled Survival in 
Auschwitz. At the end of his life, in 1987, 
Levi was in the headlines again, for hav- 
ing leaped down the stairwell of the apart- 
ment house where he had lived since 
birth. Whether this despairing act oc- 
curred because the scars of Auschwitz 
were too terrible to endure or whether 
Levi suffered from manic-depressive syn- 
drome, nobody knows. He writes here, 
concerning two Ger- 
man poets who com- 
mitted suicide, that 
“the obscurity of 
their poetry [is] a 
pre-suicide, a not- 
wanting-to-be”; and 
about his own writ- 
ing, by contrast, that 
“I have an acute 
need for clarity and 
rationality.” There 
are no further clues 
here as to why this 
distinguished life 
ended the way it did. 

Levi was a professional chemist, man- 
ager ofa paint factory in Turin until he re- 
tired at 58 to write, and so he writes from 
a scientific perspective and with a scien- 
tist’s precision. But he was also a human- 
ist, a lover of poetry, and these brief essays 
demonstrate the remarkable range of his 
interests, from children’s games to the ge- 
nius of Rabelais to the dissatisfactions of 
playing chess against a computer to the 
question of why butterflies are considered 
beautiful. And his mind is agile. When he 
discovers that the framework of a crino- 
line gown in the Kremlin museum con- 
tains a tube that used to be filled with 
honey to catch stray fleas, he reflects on 
how the flea learned to jump 100 times its 
own length. 

Some people mistrust collections of 
essays on the ground that they are often 
fragmentary and monotonous, but it is 
precisely the diversity of Levi's pensées 
(artfully translated by Raymond Rosen- 
thal) that makes them so entertaining. 
That and the basic quality of Levi's mind, 
skeptical but sympathetic, a bit melan- 
choly but witty; one feels that he is a 
friend. About all those beetles, Levi spec- 
ulates that they may be the creatures des- 
tined to take over the postnuclear world. 
“Many millions of years will have to 
pass,”’ he writes, “before a beetle particu- 
larly loved by God ... will find written 
on a sheet of paper in letters of fire that 
energy is equal to the mass multiplied by 
| the square of the velocity of light.” It is a 

prospect that nobody else could have 
| imagined. 
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Levi in 1986 








— By Otto Friedrich 
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FOR RESERVATIONS WORLDWIDE. CALL TOC FREE 1-200-654-9131 INU BA 


Members don’t have to repeat their 
personal information every time they 
rent a car. This makes your reservation 
and rental faster and easter. 


The fastest and easiest way ever to rent a car. There’s no paperwork. 
No lines. Nothing to slow you down. 


Our Flight Monitors, 
available at most major 
airports, show departure 
and gate information so 
you can go right to 
your plane. 








We're upgrading and expanding our fleet of 
This Hertz exclusive gives you clear printed directions Courtesy Buses for even better service. 
to thousands of destinations in 100 cities worldwide. 






During peak periods at most major airports, 
Instant Return can give you your bill and 
receipt before you even leave the car. 
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Express Rental 


For #1 Club Members Only 





#1 Club members go directly to this 
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So you can conduct business on the road. 
Includes a fax machine, a Federal Express 
drop box and touchscreen gift buying. 


Only Hertz can unite the user-friendly 
with the just een friendly. 
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the human touch of our employees. 
You see, we know there’s 
something more important to you 
than all the electronics, computer chips 
and technological advancements 
put together. 
A simple smile. 


Although Hertz is constantly 
changing through innovation, 
part of our company will always 
stay the same: the friendly, efficient 
service. 

After all, our high-tech services 
just wouldn’t be the same without 
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Showdown in Taipei. 

Today's corporate warrior in 
Taiwan needs more than his own 
skills. He needs a fleet at his command. 

The fleet of United nonstops 
to Taipei. 

With more nonstops to Asia and 
the Pacific than any other airline, 
United lands you there ready for action. 
And each flight provides the best in 
ineernalicaal travel. Including, in First 
Class, sleeper seats and our exclusive 
Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you 
the service you deserve. Come fly 
friendly skies. 
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Gift Wrapped for a Ruckus 








BY JAY COCKS 





here is a gentleman with a gun in the 
street, and he has come to call. He 
won't bother with the bell, though. He’ll 
announce himself by shooting the front 





Roland Gift, lead singer of a nifty rock 
band called the Fine Young Cannibals, 
and movie star aborning. In that scene 


icle of Britain's Profumo-Keeler scandal of 


the early ’60s, Gift is doing onscreen the | 


Gift and the Fine Young Cannibals in repose 





A promising presence and two fine guitars. 


same sort of number he’s been running on 
the music scene: making a little room for 
himself and raising a major ruckus. 

Gift has made his biggest noise on the 
record charts with the Cannibals. Their 
latest album, The Raw & the Cooked, has 
sold 3 million copies worldwide since Jan- 
uary. The first single, She Drives Me Cra- 
zy, hit No. 1 on the U.S. charts, and a sec- 
ond, Good Thing, is just breaking. The 
band also features a couple of dexterous 
guitarists, Andy Cox and David Steele, 
formerly of the English Beat. But it’s Gift 
everyone is noticing at the moment. He’s 
got a supple way with a tune, and a prom- 
ising presence onscreen. 

That’s treacherous turf, rocking and 
acting. From Elvis to Sting, one medium 
seems to undercut the other. But if they 
can be reconciled, then Roland Gift has 
the cool to bring it off. One wants to retain 
a little mystery as a performer and steer 
clear of typecasting, especially along color 
lines. In fact, his father was black and his 
| fly white, but further details of the 





family history are dear. The middle child 
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He sings! He acts! He won't eat cod! 


| in a family of five, Gift, 28, grew up in 


Hull, a small port city in the industrial 
north. “My father died when I was very 
young,” he says. “My mother’s a dealer. 
Not crack. She deals in clothes, jewelry 


| and other secondhand stuff.” 
door full of holes. The guy with the gat is | 


Gift would prefer to talk about some- 
thing else. Swimming, say. Or fencing, a 
sport he’s just taken up. But questions of 


| a personal nature are skirted, skimmed, 
from Scandal, ajust opened cinemachron- | 


finally finessed. He’d sooner study the 
lunch menu. “Do you eat cod?” he asks, 
looking up from the day’s offerings. 
“Well, I don’t. I eat haddock instead. Cod 
is full of worms. I once worked as a fish 
gutter, and I was supposed to pick the 
worms out. That was my job. But since 
you had to fill a certain quota of boxes in 
order to get paid, you often didn’t bother 
to get all the worms out.” 

However he feels around cod, Gift has 
a smooth, soulful way around a tune. His 
voice sounded a little uncertain on a re- 
make of Elvis’ Suspicious Minds, from the 
first Cannibals album, Fine Young Canni- 
bals, released in 1985. The sensual assur- 
ance Gift acquired on The Raw & the 
Cooked may come from some special at- 
tention he has been lavishing on his vocal 
cords. “I do go to see someone now and 
again for guidance about my voice,” he re- 
ports. “But it’s for moral guidance, be- 
cause I think there’s more to singing than 
just songs.” A Cannibals tune like /’m Not 
Satisfied has an elegant, low-down savor 
that has little to do with moral authority, 
however. It works so nicely, as the album 
co-producer David Z. explains, “because 
it bridges the gap between pop and alter- 
native music.” It also hits home because 
of Gift’s vocals. 

He can aim high when he sings and 
still hit below the belt. His secret is sim- 
ple, elemental. Even laid-back, he 
sounds sexy, an inborn talent that was 
nurtured by some early vocational train- 
ing. “You're talking to someone who 
used to be a male stripper,” he says. “It 
was all show business, and it’s probably 
helped with my presentation.” Just so no 
one gets too comfy with what to expect 


| of Gift, he has signed up to do a produc- 


tion of Romeo and Juliet later this year 
in the north of England, and is reading 
the script for a part in a Sylvester Stal- 
lone movie. “I’ve been asked,” Gift re- 
ports, “to play one of his muscles.” He 
smiles. Sure, he'll give it a go. And maybe 
be good at it too. There may be a sufficien- 
cy of talent, but there is certainly no time 
to talk. — Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/ 
New York and Nancy Seufert/London 
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“A godsend to companies that 


et big-gun corporations” 
targ ee 7“ — InfoWorld 

Finally, the information and software 
you need to prospect the Fortune 500 
are in one easy-to-use system. 

With it you can determine your 
hottest prospects. Conduct marketing 
campaigns. Study competitors’ 
financials. Improve prospecting efforts. 

The Fortune 500 Prospector con- 
tains more information than the printed 
version, like names of key executives. 

Rank and segment companies 
any way you want. Print company 
profiles and mailing labels instantly. 
And much more. 

Reaching the Fortune 500 has never 
been faster or easier. 

For a free brochure or to order at the 
$199* introductory price, call: 


1-800-345-9111 
From FORTUNE & MZ GROUP 


Special Offer: Order today 
and we'll include the Service 500 
companies for free 


“Plus shipping/handling and sales tax 


FORTUNE and FORTUNE 500 are trademarks of Time Inc 
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elebrate space exploration with 
©) this colorful oversize poster. 
Rising majestically and 
soaring through the Florida sky, 
Discovery on its way to recapturing 
space for the U.S.A 
Red Morgan's striking color 
photograph of the launch was taken 
for TIME. Now it's available as a high 
Quality poster, printed in full color with 
a gloss finish on heavy stock—at a 
lavish size of 20 by 30 inches 
Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 
available. To order please write 


Pyramid Graphics 
P.O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 


Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call: 
800 562 0888 and allow four to six 
weeks for delivery 
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Battling Spaghetti O Taste Buds | 





An Italian cook pleads the case for food that “matters” 


BY CATHY BOOTH VENICE 


— sauce of endives, 
smoked pancetta and double cream 
fills the wood-beamed Venetian kitchen 


with its aroma. Bits of baby lamb are | 


soaking up the flavor of juniper berries 
and white wine. Strings of homemade fon- 
narelli are drying nearby. Standing over 
her restaurant-size range, Marcella Ha- 
zan looks with mock astonishment at six 
blushing students. “You don’t cook? 
What do you do? Starve?” It is her stan- 


dard line when Americans complain that 
they don’t have time to prepare real 


| housewives, professionals and celebrities 
like Danny Kaye, Burt Lancaster and 
| Joel Grey. 

But teaching Americans how to eat 
Italian sometimes seems like a Sisyphean 
task, “I can’t ever get over how difficult it 
is to develop knowledge about Italian 
food,” she says. “You go to a Chinese res- 
taurant, and people are eating with chop- 
sticks. But give them a spoon with pasta, 
and they don’t know how to roll it on the 

| fork!” That’s not all. “Why is pasta over- 
cooked in America? Why is it over- 
sauced? I get depressed.” She regrets hav- 
| ing put a cold-pasta recipe in her More 








National treasure: Marcella Hazan in her 16th century Venetian kitchen 








“I never give them a recipe to follow. My idea is to teach cooking.” 


meals. “I despair,” she says, waving a 
sauce-laden wooden spoon in the air. 


But Hazan has good reason not to de- | 


spair. In the past two decades, Hazan, 65, 
a former biology researcher, has done 
more to help refine America’s Spaghetti O 
taste buds than any other Italian cook. 
Her first effort, in 1973, The Classic Ital- 
ian Cookbook, is the definitive textbook 
on Italian cooking in America. Craig 
Claiborne once proclaimed her a “nation- 
al treasure,” and Julia Child calls her “my 
mentor in all things Italian.” James Beard 
traveled to Italy for Hazan’s cooking 
class. She preached the virtues of extra- 
virgin olive oil long before the Mediterra- 
nean diet became a health fad, raved 
about pearly risottos before they became 
trendy, and opened up spaghetti-and- 
meatball mentalities to light, delicate ra- 
dicchio sauces. Her three cookbooks have 
sold 1 million copies. Her cooking work- 
shops in Venice have drawn students 
from 28 countries, including ordinary 


| Classic Italian Cookbook, which appar- 
ently sparked America’s pasta-salad 
boom in the °80s. “I'm so embarrassed,” 
she rails, explaining that cold pasta is not 
a part of traditional Italian cuisine. Not 
that she doesn’t favor many American 
foods: hot dogs, pastrami, the world’s best 
steaks, corn on the cob. Says she: “Ameri- | 
cans are so much more curious and open- | 
minded about food than Italians.” 

Hazan, a native of Cesenatico who 
has doctorates in geology-paleontology 
and biology, confesses that she learned to 
cook only after marrying Italian-Ameri- 
can Victor Hazan in 1955. It was a strug- 
gle at first. After working as a biological 
researcher at New York City’s Guggen- 
heim Foundation by day, she would rush 
home each night to fix dinner. American 
supermarkets shocked her: “The food was 
dead, wrapped in plastic coffins.” She be- 
came a professional cook by accident in 
1969, when friends in a Chinese cooking 
| class asked for Italian recipes. (Her fame | 
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Food 
was sealed by Claiborne, who came 
to lunch one day and went home raving.) 

Hazan is hard at work on two new vol- 
umes. “They’re not cookbooks,” she says. 
“I promised I wouldn't write another one. 
These are food books.” One, an Italian food 
encyclopedia to be published late next 
year, will take readers on a culinary voyage 
through Italy’s regions. The second project, 
which she hopes to complete by 1993, will 
introduce readers to Italy’s best cooks—not 
restaurant chefs, but top-level home cooks 
from around the country. “The idea is to 
tell about the relationship between people 
and food,” she says. “In Italy food is some- 
thing that matters. It gives joy.” 

That is what she tries to convey 
through the exclusive week-long classes, 
costing $1,500 a student, that she teaches 
several times a year in her 16th century 
Venetian apartment. “I never give them a 
recipe to follow,” she explains, sitting on 
her rust-colored sofa and nibbling on a 
homemade Zalett cookie. “You don’t 
travel so far for just a recipe. My idea is to 
teach cooking." She shocks some students 
with her constant smoking but wins over 
others with her down-to-earth approach. 
When pupils complain that they can’t 
manage some maneuver, for example, 
Hazan waves her right hand, deformed by 
a childhood accident, and says, “If I can 
do it with one hand, you can do it.” 


er classes always begin with a visit to 

Venice’s market, where fresh pro- 
duce is delivered by gondola each morn- 
ing. She pinches and pokes, expounds on 
zucchini and strawberries, and describes 
the delights of sardines, fresh anchovies 
and eels. Then it’s back to Marcella’s 
kitchen, with its Sicilian-granite counters, 
ceramic vases, stainless-steel and copper 
pots. The lessons are partly historical (pas- 
ta traditionally contains more egg as you 
travel north to richer areas of Italy) and 
partly practical (how to use a peeler: don’t 
whittle, lightly saw from side to side). The 
centerpiece is her advice on pastas and, 
most important, what sauces go with 
which pasta. Contrary to popular belief in 
America, for example, Italians do not 
serve meat, or Bolognese, sauce with spa- 
ghetti. Reason: the smooth, thin spaghetti 
strands cannot catch and hold the sauce. 

Unlike many nouvelle cuisine-style 
cooks, Hazan stresses taste over appear- 
ance. Almost on cue, a student asks her 
opinion of tomato-tinted pasta. “I’ve lost 
the war on this,” says Marcella, who argues 
that it makes no sense to make pasta with 
tomatoes when you put a tomato sauce on 
top. “There’s not much appreciation for 
flavor in America,” she complains. “Cook- 
ing is an art, but you eat it too.” Consider- 
ing the number of books she has sold in the 
US. and the flocks of American students 
that converge on her kitchen each year, 








that message is certainly getting through. @ 





In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel. 
renowned for its own 
special European influence, 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager. Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 
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Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans w» 
300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 


Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170. 


SO SONESTA 








pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 
























Here's half a century of 
America’s favorite pastime 
recaptured in the colorful pages of 
this very special issue of PROPLE 
magazine about TV’s 50th anniversary. 
From Sitcoms to Soaps. . . 
and more! 

Reminisce with a decade-by- 
decade photo review of the major 
and most memorable TV shows. . . 
including favorite comedies. . . 
dramas. . .westerns. . .game- 
shows. . .TV news. . .soap operas. 

Plus, TV’s greatest moments. 

The joyous and tragic moments that 





Tune In! 


Enjoy 50 years of TV memories in 
a special issue of People. 










moved us to laughter and to tears. 
Great commercials, too. 


Hurry. Available for a limited 
time only. 

Don’t miss out on the memories 
and the magic. Pick up this special 
TV Anniversary issue of PEOPLE— 
on sale May 1—while supplies last. 
Sponsored by Ford, General Foods, 
Gillette and Philip Morris. 


People 


That’s what we're all about. 
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All over the country, people 
are breaking up with their 
cars in record numbers. It’s in 
the paper every day. Just 
check the used-car section. 

You could avoid this kind 
of heartbreak with a little fore- 
sight and a trip to your local 
Saab dealer. 

There, you might fall in 
love with a Saab like the 900 
Turbo Convertible pictured 
here. You could do it with 
an easy conscience, because 
unlike most convertibles, 





1989 Saab-Scania of America, | 





uibject to change. © 


bs are intelligently priced from $16,995 to $32,095. 900 
m 


ours is a Saab as well. 

It wouldn't elate you in the 
spring, then let you down in 
the gloom of winter. Like all 
Saabs, it features front-wheel 
drive for great traction in any 
weather. Plus heated front 
seats and a double-insulated 
top for comfort, heated glass 
rear window for visibility and 
reinforced windshield pillars 
for safety. 

You could drive it all year 
long and not realize it's a convert- 
ible until you dropped the top. 





The Saab 900 Turbo Con- 
vertible is just one of the ways 
Saab dealers help keep people 
from buying the wrong cars- 
cars that offer fun without prac- 
ticality or practicality without 
fun or status at prices that 
sting long after the honey- 
moon is over. 

Don't buy the wrong car. 
Don’t fall in love with a car you 
can't live with. Instead, make a 
date to test drive a Saab. 

Your Saab dealer will be 
more than happy to set you up. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 


Turbo Convertible shown here: $32,095. MSRP, not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. 





A romance born 
in Brannenburg. 





Revealed in 
Seattle. 


1988 ATAT 


‘‘Let me guess. She’ very tall, 
very blonde and very athletic.” 


**She’s small, dark and says 


that just watching sports 
makes her tired.” 


‘She has blue eyes.” 


“She has the darkest brown 


eyes / ve ever seen.” 


**She’s a model, but she wants 


to be an actress.” 


‘She’ a history professor and 


she’s perfectly satisfied ... 
so what do you think?”’ 


“I think you're in trouble.” 





No matter how far you are from 
Germany, you can still be consulted on 
matters of the heart. With AT&T, it costs 
a lot less than you'd think. So go ahead. 


Reach out and touch someone® 


Afst 


The right choice. 











Dusting Off the Bard 


Hath not DUSTIN HOFFMAN senses, affections, passions? He 
hath. And he hath taken them all together onto a London stage 
for a nearly sold-out summer run in The Merchant of Venice, his 
first go at Shakespeare since drama school. In applying to work 
with British director PETER HALL, Hoffman, 51, first asked to 
play Hamlet. Sorry, Dustin, he was told, you’re too old. The role 
of Shylock, however, is a challenge for the two-time Oscar win- 
ner, a consummate perfectionist. “I'll probably find the key 
to this performance three months after we close,” he admits. 
Sorry, Dustin, that’s too late. 


Weird Dream 


She once threatened to 
“dwarf-toss” Dr. Ruth West- 
heimer. She so offended Sonny 
Bono that he walked off a 
show. “He freaked out ‘cause 
I dressed up like Cher,” ex- 
plains Judy Tenuta, the tart- 
tongued Chicago comic 
Whom does she like? Her 
current Diet Dr Pepper com- 
mercials suggest a thirst for 
“big, beefy burritos of man- 
hood” with the brains of 
Handi Wipes. Her dream- 
boat, she says, would talk like 
Sylvester Stallone and have 
the body hair of ALF. Sounds 
just right for her 


TIMI 


‘ga, Peopie— 


BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Jeannie Park 


Birdland 


Saving endangered rain for- 
ests IS an important matter, 
but it can be fun too. At least 
that’s the way it seemed 
when country rocker 
Rita Coolidge met up 
with an exotic species 
ata recording session in 
Los Angeles. She and 
electronic-music wiz- 
ard Thomas Dolby, ex- 
Beatle Ringo Starr and 
more than 50 other per- 
formers are part of an 
international creation 
Spirit of the Forest, a 
single and video that 
will be released to coin- 
cide with World Envi- 
ronment Day, June 5 
The fund-raising effort 
is patterned afler We 
Are the World, and the 
song, by the British 











|) | Malibum Deal 


Grain for grain, Malibu’s 
sand is among the world’s 
most exclusive. So no 
wonder the star-studded 
residents hyper- 
ventilated when 
honorary mayor 
Martin Sheen de- 
clared the seaside 
community a “nu- 
clear-free zone, 
a sanctuary for 
aliens and the 
homeless and a 
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group Gentlemen Without 
Weapons, includes animal 
noises, Indian chants and 
sounds of nature.“ You heara 
tree fall,” says Coolidge, “and 
it breaks your heart.” 





Nice Doggie? 


Pit bulls have chewed their 
own reputation—as well as a 
number of people—to shreds. 
But last week none other than 
actor JEREMY MILLER, of 
ABC's Growing Pains, came to 
the beasts’ defense. If pit 
bulls are vicious, insisted Jer- 
emy, it is the fault of their 
owners, who don't treat them 
with enough love and care. As 
for his own pit, named Sarge, 
“He looks mean, but he's 
so sweet.” The real danger, 
says Miller, is his hamster 
Samantha, whose teeth are 
wicked. Ouch! 


protected environment for 
all life, wild and tame.” 
The Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had ap- 
pointed the actor-activist 
to the ceremonial post, 
was upset. Would 
their enclave be 
overrun by home- 
less Malibums? 
The unrepentant 
Sheen issued a 
second decree, 
making Malibu a 
“free-speech zone 
forever.” 
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BY PAUL A. WITTEMAN 
cross a parcel of scorched land- 
scape, a pair of male ground squir- 
rels are enacting an annual ritual 

Chirping madly, the rivals dash at each 

other, tails raised, seeking to establish he- 

gemony over the turf that will become a 
summer home for mate and offspring. 

The battle is fierce but short: the loser 

scuttles off into the sagebrush. The victor 

preens on hind legs, surveying a domain 
where shoots of bluebunch w heatgrass, 

Idaho fescue and larkspur have begun to 

sprout. It is springtime in the Rockies. 

and Yellowstone National Park is emerg- 
ing from hibernation—and recovering 

from the most troubled time in its 117- 

year history 

| The last vision of Yellowstone most 
| people carried into winter was far less bu- 
colic. It was an image of immense walls of 
flame thundering across the canopy of 
lodgepole pine forests. leaping entire 
ridgelines in a searing specter of natural 
destruction that mocked man’s effort to 
contain it. The fires of 1988 appeared to 
be an environmental Armageddon. “If 
you looked at the fire storms, you would 
have thought that nothing would have 
survived,” says Ed Lewis, executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Yellowstone Coalition. 
an ecological watchdog group 
Yet Yellowstone still lives and is as 
wondrous as ever. Every 78 minutes or so. 





The park still lives and is as wondrous as ever. Blackened stands of pine will become meadows: 








Environment 





From the charred earth sprout spring beauties 


Old Faithful clears its throat and sends its 
geyser spumes as much as 180 ft. into the 
sky, just as it always has. Bison and elk 
graze side by side on Swan Lake Flats. 
and the evening chorus of coyotes calling 
one another to the hunt echoes hauntingly 
again across canyons. And soon the RVs, 
the Conestoga wagons of the late 20th 
century, will be circling up in camp- 
grounds during summer evenings 
Nevertheless, visitors will see a park 
that is dramatically different from a year 
ago. The fires consumed 989,000 of Yel- 
lowstone’s 2.2 million acres, less than 
originally thought but still an area larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. But the 
flames were dervish-like, capriciously 
carving jigsaw patterns out of untouched 
forest, sometimes encircled by heavily 
burned areas. Blackened stands of lodge- 





Springtime in the Rockies 


Yellowstone recovers from the flames but becomes the center of a debate 





“It is not a rebirth because there was not a death.” 


pole pine and Douglas fir should gradual- 
ly become meadows of aspens, wild- 
flowers and grass; life will go on. “From 
an ecological standpoint, there was no 
downside,” says John Varley, the park's 
chief of research. “It is not a rebirth be- 
cause there was not a death.” 


Varley’s view, which hews to a Na- | 


tional Park Service doctrine dating to 
1963, postulates that nature, not man, 
should be allowed to deal most of the 
cards in Yellowstone. Fires naturally 
Started by lightning strikes have been left 
to burn in the park since 1972 unless they 
have seriously threatened lives or proper- 
ty. In the 16 years before last summer, 
there had been 233 such fires, which con- 
sumed a modest 34,157 acres. But the pol- 
icy became increasingly controversial last 
July and August as the fires and smoke re- 
peatedly drove tourists from the park 
This, in turn, made federal officials in 
Washington as skittish as yellow-bellied 
marmots on the lookout for hungry eagles 

A review of fire-management policy 
was ordered by then Interior Secretary 
Donald Hodel. The resulting report was a 
muddled exercise in self-contradiction. Its 
authors confirmed that the ecological re- 
sults of natural burning are good. But the 
report contended that “in some cases the 
social and economic effects fof natural 
fires] may be unacceptable.” Translation 
the main problem with the fires was not 
what they did to plant and animal life but 
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Photographs for TIME by Larry Mayer 
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what they did to the tourist 
business 

Yellowstone has 2.4 mil- 
lion visitors each year, who 
spend some $43 million in- 
side park boundaries alone. 
Says Bill Schilling, executive 
director of the Wyoming 
Heritage Foundation, a busi- 
ness-backed lobbying group: 
“Yellowstone is Wyoming's 
crown jewel. Tourism was se- 
riously impacted throughout 
the state.” Responding to 
pressure from business inter- 
ests In Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho, the Interior De- 
partment has decreed that 
this year every fire in Yellow- 
stone started by natural 
means, as well as by human 
carelessness, will be strenu- 
ously suppressed 

Though the fiery summer 
of 1988 scared away tourists, 
it had relatively little impact 
on Yellowstone’s animals. 
compared with the normal 
rigors of winter. The fires killed only 335 of | 
the 31,000-member elk herd. But a harsh | 
winter eliminated almost 5,000 more, and 
their carcasses lie in various states of de- 
composition throughout the park 

Yellowstone’s herd of 2,700 bison was 
reduced more by a highly controversial 
hunt last fall and winter just outside the 
park (570 killed) and harsh weather (260) 
than by the fire (9). Yellowstone's best- 
known residents, 200 or so grizzlies, may 
have been reduced by a total of two as a re- 
sult of the conflagrations, A pair of bears 
that had been tagged with radio transmit- 
ters could not be located during the winter 
Says Assistant Chief Ranger Gary Brown 
“The bears don’t seem to be frightened by 
fire. Poaching is a bigger threat by a long 
shot.” The grizzlies will, however. find it 
more difficult to locate a crucial source of 
prehibernation protein, the whitebark pine 
nut. Though less than 20% of the white- 
bark pine trees in the park were burned, 
some scientists feel that a larger percentage 
of trees of nut-bearing age were killed. A 
shortage of the nuts could drive bears from 
higher altitudes this fall—and into more 
confrontations with humans. 

Of the 1,000 or so species of floras in 
the park, lodgepole pine and the duff from 
its fallen needles and branches provided 
most of the fuel for the fires. But nature 
has provided the tree with a w ay to make 
a comeback. Some lodgepole pinecones 
are serotinous: they open and release 
seeds only when activated by the heat 
generated by fires. In some areas surveyed 
by Yellowstone biologists, seed densities 
from such cone releases measure in the 
millions per acre. As a result. the ground 
will soon be thick with pine sprouts 

The best news for the plants is that 
much of the park’s soil seems to have been 












Though much of the surrounding forest burned, Old Faithful erupts as usual 


merely singed. The charred area in some 
places is only a fraction of an inch deep, 
leaving root systems intact Compared 
with Mount St. Helens, where the 1980 
eruption left the side of the mountain 
without soil, Yellowstone was fortunate 

In fact, many experts believe more of 
Yellowstone should be burned more regu- 
larly. Alston Chase, author of the book 
Playing God in Yellowstone, points out that 
in the hundreds of years that Indians lived 
and hunted in the area, they set fires that 
helped create the park's landscape. The 
burned, mature forests gave way to grassy 
meadows filled with willows and aspens, 
which in turn supported more plants and 
wildlife. Yellowstone's current guardians, 


More bison were killed by cold than by fire 





Tourism was the blazes’ main casualty 








Chase contends, should do 
the same as the Indians. “We 
can't wait for lightning to 
strike,” he says. “It’s better to 
have lots of small fires than 
one big one. I fear we may 
have locked Yellowstone into 
a boom-or-bust cycle, with 
big conflagrations at long 
intervals.” 

Last year’s fires have re- 
kindled an old debate over 
Yellowstone’s future. There is 
growing awareness that the 
park is integrally related toan 
area far beyond its bound- 
aries. The headwaters of three 
river systems that feed into 
the Colorado, Columbia and 
Missouri all originate within 
Yellowstone. The geysers and 
other geothermal features. all 
linked by underground 
“plumbing,” extend beyond 
the park’s borders. And Yel- 
lowstone’s four-legged _resi- 
dents roam onto adjacent 
ranchland and national- 
forest territory irrespective of lines on maps. 
The Greater Yellowstone Coalition con- 
tends that the park is the centerpiece of in- 
terdependent land that covers almost 14 
million acres in Idaho, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. Says Executive Director Lewis: “It is 
one of the last wild-land ecosystems remain- 
ing in the temperate zone in the world.” En- 
vironmentalists like Lewis believe that the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, as they 
prefer to call it, should be kept as natural as 
possible 





hat does not sit well with snow- 

mobilers, ranchers, miners, hunters 

and people who want to tap into 
geothermal power. Or Wyoming Senator 
Alan Simpson. “We tire of people telling 
us all those things we ought to do,” he 
says. Those who want to use the land for 
Purposes other than watching buffalo 
roam see the Greater Yellowstone argu- 
ments as efforts to encroach on their 
ability to use land they consider their 
backyard. Says the Wyoming Heritage So- 
ciety’s Schilling: “We find the argument to 
be specious, undocumented and emotion- 
ally charged.” 

The debate is heated and will get hot- 
ter still. “Yellowstone has a symbolic 
aura,” says Park Superintendent Robert 
Barbee. “It is one of America’s icons.” 
However, the park’s future is caught be- 
tween competing forces. Says Montana 
rancher Len Sargent, whose 2,000-acre 
spread abuts both Yellowstone and the ad- 
jJacent national forest: “It’s frustrating to 
see decisions based on politics, not biolo- 
gy.” But politics, not biology, is what is 
practiced in Washington and state capitals, 
where Yellowstone’s fate will be shaped 
more permanently than any series of wild- 
fires ever succeed in doing 2 
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Essay 





Lance Morrow 


Welcome to the Global Village 


A new world has developed like a Polaroid photograph, 
a vivid, surreal awakening. 

The effect has been contradictory: a sense of sunlight and 
elegy at the same time, of g/asnost and claustrophobia. 

Whenever the world’s molecules reorganize themselves, of 
course, someone announces a new reality—“All changed, 
changed utterly: A terrible beauty is born,” in W.B. Yeats’ 
smitten lines about the Irish rebellion of Easter 1916. Seventy- 
three years later, the Irish troubles proceed, dreary, never 
beautiful—an eczema of violence in the margins. 

But the world in the past few years has, in fact, profound- 
ly changed. In Tiananmen Square last week, many of the 
demonstrators’ signs were written in English. The students 
knew they were enacting a plane- 
tary drama, that their words and 
images in that one place would 
powder into electrons and then re- 
combine on millions of little screens 
in other places, other minds, 
around the world 

The planet has become an intri- 
cate convergence—of acid rains 
and rain forests burning, of ideas 
and Reeboks and stock markets 
that ripple through time zones, of 
satellite signals and worldwide tele- 
vision, of advance-purchase air- 
fares, fax machines, the miniatur- 
ization of the universe by computer, 
of T shirts and mutual destinies. 

The planetary circuits are 
wired: an integrated system, a mi- 
crochip floating in space. Wired for 
evils—for AIDS, for example, for nuclear war, for terrorism. 
But also for entertainment, knowledge and even (we live in 
hope) for higher possibilities like art, excellence, intelligence 
and freedom. Justice has not gone planetary and never will. 
But the village has indeed become global—Marshall McLu- 
han was right. No island is an island anymore: the earth it- 
self is decisively the island now. 

Travel and travel writing are enjoying a sort of brilliant 
late afternoon, what photographers call the magic hour be- 
fore sunset. But the romantic sense of remoteness shrivels 
Even the trash announces that the planet is all intergonnec- 
tion, interpenetration, black spillage, a maze of mutual im- 
plication, trajectories like the wrapped yarn of a baseball. 

A scene: blue plastic bags, bags by the thousands, strug- 
gle out of the Red Sea onto the shores of Egypt. 

The wind dries them, and then they inflate like lungs and 
rise on the desert air. They come out of the sea like Portu- 
guese men-of-war and then, amphibious, as if in some Dar- 
winian drama, sail off to litter another of the earth’s last 
emptinesses. Reverse Darwin, really: devolution, a flight of 
death forms. : 

Those who actually read Salman Rushdie’s notorious 
best seller The Satanic Verses may have absorbed Rushdie's 
brilliant perception of what the planet has become: old cul- 
tures in sudden high-velocity crisscross, a bewilderment of 
ethnic explosion and implosion simultaneously. The Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini’s response to Rushdie is (whatever else it is) 
an exquisite vindication of Rushdie’s point. Khomeini’s Ira- 








nian revolution was exactly a violent repudiation of the new 
world that the Shah had sponsored. The struggle throughout 
the Middle East now is, among other things, a collision be- 
tween Islam and the temptations and intrusions of the West 
In the new world, everything disintegrates: family, commu- 
nity, tradition, coherence itself. The old community perishes 
in deference to a new community not yet born. 

So the world is exactly Salman Rushdie’s Indian charac- 
ters passively seat-belted in their flight from Bombay to Lon- 
don, then blown apart by a random, idiot bomb and soon 
seen pinwheeling down to a soft landing off the English 
coast—the England where Kipling comes home to roost and 
the empire will implode and intermingle. 

A media tale: American televi- 
sion correspondent covering a unit 
of government troops moving 
against a guerrilla post in El Salva- 
dor keeps eyeing his watch and ask- 
ing the commander when he will 
order the attack. Distracted com- 
mander says, “Not yet, not yet.” 
Correspondent finally explodes, 
“Goddammit, I've a bird [satellite 
feed to the network] at 6 o'clock!” 
The leader, understanding perfect- 
ly, orders his attack immediately. 

The definition of conquest has 
changed. Japan has proved that ter- 
ritory, sheer acreage, means noth- 
ing. The Soviet Union’s geographi- 
cal vastness has availed little in 
productivity 

The deepest change may be a 
planetary intuition that military war is pointless. Except in 
atavistic places like the Middle East and Ireland, conquering 
territory is a fruitless and counterproductive exercise. Why 
conquer land? The Soviets have more trouble than they can 


| manage with their nationalities. The new world’s battle- 





grounds are markets and ideas. The Japanese and Germans, 
having learned their military lessons the hard way, re- 
entered the war by other means. 

Cities like Cairo, Lagos, Nairobi. Mexico City are 
slouching toward the new world in the darkest way. Life and 
death struggle with one another: great birth rates, great 
death rates. This is the new world’s suffocation, of popula- 
tion, poverty, pollution, The country people crowd into the 
cities. Their continuities are broken, their communities, 
their village frameworks wrecked, with nothing to replace 
them 

In the new world, America has lost some of its radiant 
pride of place. Japan has risen. Europe is organizing itself into 
a new collective power. The Soviet Union is struggling to es- 
cape the dustbin of history. Gorbachev, a magician of much 
élan, attempts to rescind the hoax of Communism without de- 
nouncing its idea. It is fascinating to watch a smart man trying 
to defend a premise that is beneath his intelligence. 

What is the meaning of the new world? Like the older 
one, it goes dark and then goes light. It flies through the air 
It is perhaps too intimate to be heroic anymore. It is, on bal- 
ance, better than the one before, because it is more 
conscious. a 
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The simple advantages 
of owning an Omni. 


Its simple. Just compare Omni America against Escort LX 4-Door, Sentra E. 4-Door or Tercel DLX 5-Door. 
None of them can beat Omni when it comes to standard features and good honest value for the money, 
Dodge Omni America. Its simply the right one to pick. 



















































































Dodge Ford Toyota Nissan fo - CO AC rm 
Omni Escort LX Tercel DLX Sentra E Base Stic ker Price 96,595 : 
America 4-Door 5-Door 4-Door Manual Transaxle | 
: : Discount Package 
Standard 2 OL 1-4 EFI LOL. 4 EFI L5L. 1-4 FFI L6L I-4 EFI Power Steering 
Engine é é AM/FM Stereo 
Standard - 7 w/ Digital Clock, 
N N ' 
Transmission M5 M4 15 Cargo Conipart- 
- ment Dress-up, Dual 
Rear Wiper < e Reclining Sport 
Stand: $126.00 $135.00 4 
Washer L pannchardd | com sIBbs Bucket Seats, eu 
R = a Center Console / 10 
cal Bast ihost, 
Standard $150.00 Standard 
Defroster Cashback (5( )O) 
Powertrain - en : 
: 7/70 6/60 3/36 Equipped oe 
| Warranty } Sticker Price $6,805 
+ 
Outer Body Rust 7/100 6/100 5/Unlimited 5/Unlimited Un new dealer sack Fitle, taxes, destination 
Thru Protection? charges extn Comparably equipped sticker 
r ————— T price comparison of models noted, not including 
Comparably Equipped, $ $ $ rebates. 17 vears or 70,000 miles on powertrain 
Omni Saves You" 1,234 | $1,973 | $2,099 | iret itn ie ti 

















Omni America $6,595. 





THE NEV SPIRIT 
OF DODGE 


THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 





Scottish.window offices, 
when you finally get one, arent especially roomy. 
However, they do come with rather attractive views. 
The good things in life stay that way. 
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